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ment?’ ask many visitors to the International and 
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INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 


Built, sold and serviced by truck men 
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A LOOK AT TOMORROW IN TERMS OF TODAY 


William Baxter's private “Canada Council” 
~ One phone number for all household needs? 


MAN TO LISTEN TO: Rick (from Richard) Johnson, a 31-year-old 
Vancouver-born jack-of-many-trades who's launching an international news 
service called Sound News Network for private radio stations. SNN will 

be based in Montreal, where one-time Canadian Press reporter Johnson now 
works in an advertising agency. From there, telephoned reports from 
correspondents in six world capitals will be boiled down into two daily 
newscasts and a 20-minute weekly roundup. 

PATRON TO WATCH: William H. Baxter, a Czech- 
Canadian job-printer who’s quietly dipping into his own 
pocket to help Canadian painters. This year, his Baxter 
Art Foundation will give its second group of three $1,000 
awards to exhibitors at the Ontario Society of Artists 
show. (Last year’s winners, Gordon Smith of Vancouver, 
Ron Spicket of Saskatchewan, R. York Wilson of Toronto). 
Meanwhile, Baxter whose firm prints the political monthly, 
the Canadian Commentator, is launching a $5,000 fund 

to help needy and older artists. 





MENAGERIE TO WATCH: Roderick [a white rat], Wise Old Frog [a frog], 
Hammie [a hamster] and others now on location in Toronto for a 

filmed-T\ Tales of the Riverbank. Paul Sutherland and Dave 
Ellison, two young ex-CBC film editors are producing 13 quarter-hour 
episodes based very loosely on the children’s classic [he Wind in the Willows 
and using live animals as actors. A pilot, shown at the Moscow Film 
Festival, drew and sales to the Russian network and the BBC. 


series called 


raves 


LOOK FOR A PITCH to sign you up for all household services through one 
central office. It's working in Toronto—where 4,000 homeowners have 
joined the Canadian Consumers Association (a commercial venture and 
no relation to the battling housewives of the Canadian Association of 
Consumers). For $12 a year subscribers can phone a single number any 
time, get a CCA-guaranteed outfit to do anything from fix a faucet to enter- 
tain at a party. Added fillip: members get fuel oil 2 cents cheaper. 


AS WORLD AIRWAYS GROW STEADILY MORE CROWDED, 
handling terminal traffic has become one of the trickiest jobs around. Now, 
by a unique system set up in Ottawa, traffic controllers are learning their 
trade in a classroom. Students stare at the projected image of an airport 

and bark orders at “pilots” manoeuvring tiny dots of light. Another kind of 
Canadian invention is making news about another kind of airplane those 
that have crashed. National Research Council scientists have developed 

a five-pound automatic radio transmitter, mounted so it flies off an aircraft 

on crash-impact, cushioned so it can’t break, burn or sink in water. 

Rescuers can zero in on its beep-beep. 


HOW MIMI HINES IS TRAVELING TO STARDOM 


Vancouver singer-comic takes her trouping literally 
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MR. & MRS. P. 


FORD 


MIMI HINES, a young Vancouver sing- 
er-commedienne who wasn't quite born 
in a trunk but lives out of one now, Is 
well on her way to rivaling Gisele as the 
best-known Canadian star ever. She's 
the pretty half of Hines and Ford, a 
night-club team that, at $3,000 a week, 
is getting more offers than it can handle 
Off stage, she’s Mrs. Phil Ford, wife of 
her on-stage partner 

Mimi’s been in show biz all her life. 
Daughter of a dancer, granddaughter of 
an English music-hall soprano, she sang 
professionally for five years in Vancou- 


ver before setting out for the U.S. at 
17. In Alaska she met Phil Ford, a 
musician-comedian who'd been in vau 


deville at 10. For years in the middle- 
time (playing night clubs at $700 a 
week) they honed and toned their rou- 
They still tape other comedians’ 
and most of their own, catch 
every act they can, and polish their ap- 
parently offhand lines to whip - crack 


tines. 
shows 


timing. Most Hines-Ford humor doesn’t 
come off in print and a good deal of it 
depends on Mira’s ability to twist her 


face into gargoyle contortions e.g 
“Didn't they give out brains when vou 
were born?” “I was still arguing about 


my teeth 


Their big break came three years ago 


when Ed Sullivan signed them. Since, 
they've been on his Sunday evening 
show 12 times—and on Jack Paar’s late 


night program another 12 

On the night-club circuit full time, 
they've had one holiday in six years of 
marriage. Mimi's still a Canadian citi 
zen and Ford swears she sprouts a Brit- 
ish accent every time they the 
This spring they'll play Windsor, 
Foronto, Montreal, Vancouver and Ot 
Though they have no real home- 
base, Mimi keeps some of her wardrobe 
in New York, some in Chicago. “Instead 
of an apartment, we stay in her walk-in 


cross 


border 


tawa 


trunk in Chicago,” says Ford 
Elsewhere, they live in hotels, with a 
coil-heater for food-faddist Mimi’s lem 


on-honey-and-hot-water breakfasts and 
tins of dog food for their wedding-pres 
ent poodle 

What's ahead? They're angling for a 
Broadway revue of their own. Mimi 
says she'd like to see the whole world 
before settling down. When they do, will 
it be in Canada”? Not likely. They're get 
ting too big in the U.S. But they do like 
one thing here. Says clothes 
Mimi: “You've got the only dry cleaners 
I can trust SHIRLEY MAIR 


conscious 


COLLEGE VOTE: A SIGN OF THINGS TO COME? 


AMONG FIRST signs that the Conse! 
vatives had a chance of upsetting the 
federal applecart in 1957 were the re 
sults of university model parliaments 
across the country. That spring, for the 
first time in students 
Tory governments or strong Tory oppo 
every major campus 
Alberta. Western 


decades, elected 
sitions on almost 
including Toronto, 
Ontario and Queen’s 

This year, with an almost complete 
turnover of student voters (most of the 
new ones will be franchised for the next 
federal election), the trend is almost as 
strong the other way 

Conservatives kept Queen’s and West 


ern and won McGill, where there was 
no vote in ‘57. But they were soundly 
trounced in Toronto, Manitoba, Sas 


katchewan, Alberta, UBC and most of 


Maritimes 
mean a to the Lib. 
erals among younger voters? Well, they 
picked up more than any other party 

knocking off Tory governments on four 
campuses. But the CCF smashed every 
body at traditionally Tory Toronto. The 
Liberals director of organiza 


the 


Swing 


the universities in 


Does this 


national 


tion, James Scott, comments: “It’s hard 
to assess—but we're very happy Al 
ter Grosart, his Tory counterpart, says 


Conservatives are “not a bit worried 
And, perhaps to make certain no one 


would take them too seriously, Queen’s 


students voted something called the 
1.D.1.0.T. party into second place and 
the “Canadian Christian Fascists” into 
fourth. In the Maritime Model Parlia 
ment, won by the Liberals, two “Chris- 
tian Atheists” took seats 


JASPER HEADS FOR BRIGHT LIGHTS 


Will Maclean’s friendly bear ensnare Yanks? 


THE FIGURE most 
Canadians think. most 
Americans think of as 
a typical Canadian — 
a Mountie or 


SIMPKINS 


a beard 
ed fur-trappe! 

Trying to will 
off 


them out 
he nation’s favorite bear, Jasper 
the U.S. starring in a book of his 


Jasper’s U.S. publishers, Rinehart 


yeal nudge 


t 
ul 








may well be replaced this 


dE 


to 


own 
will 


launch 5,000 copies at $1 each in May 


In Canada, Burns and MacEachern will 
offer another 2,000 at $1.25 
« the | 75 I < will b 
He's likely to turn up anywhere Most of the saeoth re ene 
7 familiar to Maclean’s readers. They've 
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Simpkins 
Film Board’s filmstrip division in 
real, conjured 
of a pet that belonged to his grandparent 
in West 


side 


in other 


Mexico 


ing mascot at Queen's | 
games 


book 


largely as they 
that included Marilyn Bell ( 
but kept a scene at the Calgary Stampede. 


culled from our issues of the last 


years. 
longer than 
when 


Jasper’s been with us much 
the 


artist 


Jame 
Nationa! 
Mont 


memories 


late 40s 


with 


since 
an the 


out of hi 


him 


Kildonan, Man. Be 
of Maclean's 
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sides 


pages Jasper 


peared on our covers and in our ads, and 


publications from Belgium to 


not 
McGill's 


to mention as an ice statue 


winter carnival and a pranc 


niversity football 


Ryerson Press published 
1955 


an eariiel 
in 
Rinehart editors bought the cartoon 
threw out one 


rs 


were. [hey 


who's she 


Simpkins, who still hasn't been to Jas 


per’s home in Alberta, fought with the 
book editor over the caption on. the 
cover. The picture shows Jasper looking 
down a mountain road and saying “Here 
come the tourists.” Rinehart wanted it t 
be “Here come the hunter but Simy 
kan tuck to his gun 
Simpkins favorite cartoon? For th 
book t one that show American tou 
t ( ng the border and seeing Jasp 
Says or Is that a Canadian 
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DIEFENBAKER’S NON-TORY TORIES 


He’s got socialists and big businessmen both off balance 


FHE CONSERVATIVES have dropped 


he traditional Tory trappings. To 


ric committed 
themsel v« to an ideological revolution 
But few Canadian ilize the extent of 


tt chang ) 1 ts thirty - three 








I No roup Na been more eriey 
ously disillusioned by John Diefenbaker 
than the country § Dusine executives 
The prime ninister Na ittacked the 
Loo th cn of then 
He ha 


r th 
for Lie 


money oO arge corporations 
blamed this trend exclusively 


tight ition, despite the in 


money 


th 


stence of iny economists that the 


ecovernment itself is really responsible 
inti-combines egis 

auo0n yel to 0¢ debated wil give 
gniiy more eeway lo large corpora 

tions. But Justice Minister Davie 


Fulton 


las emphasized that the ost important 


effect of the new regulations will be to 





‘ " 
restore competitive equality to smal 


businessmen against their larger rivals 


A report charging E. P. Taylor's Cana 


dian Breweries Limited with combining 
into mergers not in the public interest 
was shelved for two years by Stuart 
Garsor the last Liberal minister of 
justice. Davie Fulton ordered prosecu 
tion on this charge five months after 
iking office. The government lost the 
case, but the Diefenbaker attitude to 


ward consolidation in industry has been 
early defined 
Diefenbaker’s prairie - born suspicion 
that eastern executives cannot be trust 
d has led him into many clashes with 
businessmen. His discussions with Craw 
ford Gordon, the president of A. V 
Roe, Canada, Limited, over the cancella 
ion of the Arrow turned into a personal 

ndetta which reached its climax in 
Gordon being invited to get out of the 
ordinarily accessible 
private office. Gordon harmed business- 


prime munister s 


relations irretrievably by 
Diefenbaker with an anti- 

propaganda campaign 
shareholders, unless the Ar 


vovernment 
threatening 

C onservalive 
imong his 
row program was continued 

\ more recent squabble involved the 
ge Dominion Steel and Coal Corpo 
which controls one-fifth of Can- 
ida’s steel-making capacity and the 


country’s largest coal mines. Dosco was 


ration 


virtually ordered not to close down 
even its least economic Cape Breton 
pits until after the Royal Commission 
on Coal issues its report—a major issue 
in Nova Scotia, where Bob Stanfield’s 
Conservative government plans to go to 
the polls this June 

The prime minister has few friends 
ind no senior advisors among Canadian 
businessmen. Not one member of the 
Diefenbaker cabinet has ever been a 
When the as- 
sumption of office forced the new PC 


successful businessman 


cabinet ministers to resign from their 
commercial directorships, the rule af- 
fected only Davie Fulton and Ellen 
Fairclough who were on the boards of 
four small private companies. The only 
millionaire in the cabinet is George 
Hees, but his inherited fortune is en 
tirely handled by a Toronto investment 
counselor 

If the country’s businessmen have any 
friend in the cabinet, it’s Donald 
Fleming. The increase in tariffs against 
United Kingdom wool fabrics which he 
guided through the House in 1958 re- 
mains the only “Tory” law added to the 
books by the present government. 

During the nearly three years of 
Diefenbaker rule, half a dozen of the 
best business brains in the government 


service have resigned to enter private 
industry, but only one businessman has 
been recruited for a top civil service 
post. He is Brigadier James Roberts, a 
former Bay Street financier who was 
Trade and Commerce Minister Gordon 
Churchill's commanding officer during 
World War II, and now as his associate 
deputy is doing a brilliant job in C. D. 
Howe's old department. backing one of 
the cabinet’s weaker portfolio holders. 

Diefenbaker’s brand of conservatism 
continues to stress his party’s tradition- 
ally “unshakable belief” in the preser- 
vation and strengthening of the family 
and the community. But sharply in con- 
trast with historic Tory philosophy, the 
survival of these institutions seems un- 
der Diefenbaker to have become a mat- 
ter of multiplying government handouts. 
In his two election campaigns, Diefen- 
baker committed his party to bringing 
the country closer to a welfare state 
than any government in Canadian his- 
tory. “We socialists,” the CCF’s Douglas 
Fisher has remarked in the House, “find 
it quite simple in many cases to cast our 
vote for most of the measures that are 
brought in here. I have not been able 
to recognize in that monster party that 
flows around the sides of this chamber 
any clear-cut exposition of what I 
thought they were directly concerned 
with, that is free enterprise, private en- 
terprise, and all that.” 


A major influence behind Diefen- 
baker's left-of-the-middle policy is Al- 
lister Grosart, the Conservative party’s 
national director. When Louis St. Lan- 
rent during the last hectic week of the 
1957 election campaign testily charged 
that most of the Tory candidates were 
not running as Conservatives at all, but 
as Diefenbaker men, Grosart seized on 
a Strange device. He had the speech 
mimeographed on plain white paper, 
and sent it in unmarked envelopes to 
every Liberal constituency organization 
in the country. The Liberal candidates 
thought they were receiving instructions 
from party headquarters, and faithfully 
repeated the line set down by their 
leader. They were in effect telling the 
voters that their political opponents 
were not the same old Tory party they d 
been in the habit of defeating, but 
something very different. 

Grosart’s early vote-getting instinct of 
needing to rid the Conservative party 
of its traditional associations has grown. 

By his swing away from rigid con- 
servatism so early in his regime, Diefen- 
baker is coming close to paralleling the 
example of Canada’s last Tory govern- 
ment. When R. B. Bennett found he 
couldn't bolster the country’s economy 
by preferential tariffs, he switched to 
the New Deal theories of Franklin 
Roosevelt, and brought in unemploy- 
ment insurance legislation and tough 
laws requiring Canadian corporations to 
publish the details of their profit dis 
tribution. Mackenzie King helped the 
Liberals back into power in 1935 by 
attacking Bennett’s increasing interfer- 
ence with business. Now, the Liberals 
under Lester Pearson are again return- 
ing to the Gladstonian notion that gov- 
ernments should be “cheap and eco- 
nomic” and should not meddle exces- 
sively in the life of the citizen. 

The daily ideological battle on Ot- 
tawa’s Parliament Hill is taking on an 
increasingly bizarre twist. The PCs in 
opposition were so often vilified as 
“Tories” that it has become impossible 
for them to revert to type. John Diefen- 
baker is indulging his inner compulsions 
to be radical, lest he be accused of be- 


ing a Tory. * 
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Whatever you drink, it's “too bland” 


THAT PEACEFUL CUP of tea or 


coffee that accompanies your 
breakfast, lunch or dinner really 
contains the materiel for an out- 


wardly polite but inwardly deadly 


war. Combatants: the world’s tea 
and coffee interests. Latest offen- 
sive: Tea for Canada Week—one 


side’s rallying cry from March 28 
till April 

Who's winning? Depends on how 
you measure. Canadians, whose tea 


consumption ranks fifth in the 
world, drink an average of 650 
cups a year each — against about 


500 of coffee. But in pounds, it’s 
coffee by almost three to 
While tea consumption 
about 5% from 1951 
consumption 


one 
crept up 
to last year, 
coffee more than 
doubled. 

And, with the change in quan- 
tity, there’s been a change in our 
tastes. Here’s what’s new in... 


Backstage at 


THE DAY AFTER Finance Min- 
ister Donald Fleming droned 
through his 121-minute budget 
speech last year, the Hansard staff 
made an embarrassing discovery. 
A parliamentary reporter had been 
so mesmerized by Fleming’s mono- 
tone that he had left a whole page 
of speech out of the official tran- 
script. 

That incident pointed up one of 
the few hazards in an otherwise 
cushy job worth up to $7,320 for a 
six- or seven-month “year.” Yet, 
Hansard’s English - language 
editor, W. W. Buskard, parliamen- 
tary reporting jobs are going beg- 
ging. “If it weren't for English re- 
porters coming over here, we'd be 
in difficulty.” 

Buskard its 
two-editor 
every 


say S 


boss of a seven - re- 
staff that takes 
uttered in the 
Commons (at up to 200 words a 


porter 


down word 


simple explanation 


more easily in arctic climes with a 
the Eskimo 
eats more fat. But does he? Dr 

Monagle, of the national health de- 


BACTORTAGR enn see wniiie 


Who's winning the tea-coffee war and what's new on each side 


Coffee: The big story is instant 


coffee — up 900% since 1951. 
About half the coffee Canadians 
drink is “soluble” — instant. (In 


the U.S., it’s more like a third.) In 
Quebec, 70% is instant: on the 
prairies, 30%. Biggest consumers 
of instant coffee: our harried 
housewives 

Of both kinds, instant and roast- 
ed, we probably drink the blandest 
in the world. We used to get 45 
cups from a pound of coffee. Now 
it’s 60. 

One company took a_ 1,000- 
household test of strong and mild 
coffees. Nearly 70% like the mild 
better. One of five Canadian coffee- 
drinkers adds evaporated milk — 
an out-of-date habit, say the cof 
fee men. A third of us use milk 
and sugar. Only 7% take it the 
“modern way”—black. Fancy cof- 
fees like espresso are making slight, 
but very slight, inroads. Decaffein- 
ated coffee—which “lets you sleep” 
—hasn't sold too well in Canada. 

We do lead the world in coffee- 
breaks. They’re okayed at 91% of 
Canadian companies; only 79% of 
U.S. 


Tea: We're drinking it blander 
too, getting 25 more cups from a 
pound than 10 years ago. But some 
of that’s because of tea bags—now 
soaking in 63% of all the tea we 
drink, more than double the 1951 
figure 

Heaviest, and “smartest,” tea- 
drinkers are Maritimers. They're 
the only people, says the Tea Coun- 
cil of Canada, who let their tea 
steep long enough — five minutes. 
Weak or not, tea gets gulped five 
times as heavily in Canada as in 
the U.S. 

The Council’s current goal is to 
give tea a “he-man image.” Last 
year, the Detroit Red Wings won 
a Council award for drinking it 
Ads that lumbermen, Eski- 
mos and fishermen drink tea. The 
Council’s also pushing fea-au-lait 
for children, tea and orange for 
teenagers and tea with cloves and 
cinnamon for skiers. 

Next big push will be for “really 
instant tea.” 

Other hot drinks, like cocoa, are 
fading in popularity, though Cana- 
dians still use 10 million tins of 
instant chocolate drinks a year. 
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HANSARD / Are good shorthand reporters becoming extinct? 


minute), furnishes a copy of any 
speech within an hour and prints 
each day’s entire proceedings by 
next morning. (A separate five-man 
group handles the French speech- 
es.) 

But it’s not as dull — or as tax- 
ing — as it sounds. Hansard re- 
porters spell each other off in 10- 
minute stints. Then they dictate 
their notes to a typist who mimeo- 
graphs it for MPs and the printer. 

The men who do the job aren't 


dull either. (Hansard’s had only 
one woman siaffer; she left two 
years ago to have a baby.) 

Most colorful reporter — and 


one of Ottawa's most colorful char- 
— is Charles Fisher, one of 
the three native Britons on the staff 
Last summer, Fisher, who 
an earring in his pierced right ear 
(“Why not? I like earrings”) hied 
off to Spain where he lived in a 


acters 


wears 


Revenue has opened an office in Arvo Ojala, of In the welter of statistics about what 
4 >” 9 > i ‘ 
Ottawa. Purpose: to check up on Hollywood, and his lume s 12 sec. causes traffic fatalities, there's little 
$.. E. the earnings of U.S. citizens from One consolation: Ojala is Finnish. information about who's most sus 


Canadian investments 


U.S. TAX OFFICE HERE 


cave with gypsies. A one-time poet, 
he’s also tripped to Majorca and 
Morocco, Copenhagen and Kam- 
loops, B.C 

Most Hansard men take other 
work on their vacations—in courts, 
royal commissions or other hear- 
ings — to boost their incomes as 
high as $15,000. 

Fisher got his shorthand training 
in 20 years as a newspaper reporter 
in the U.K. He came to Canada 
after the war, worked briefly in the 
Ontario Legislature before joining 
Hansard. 

Nowadays, when few newspaper- 
men take shorthand, Buskard 
counts on business schools to start 
training his staff. After that, he 
recommends a couple of years in 
an office and three or four as a 
court reporter. “But,” he moans, 
“young men just won't do that any 
more.” — DON PEACOCK 


them at a sport that’s possibly even 
American—the 


Their champ is 


B.C. “IMPORTS” JUICE 


Because Ontario apples were crowding 


can 


Newest note from the international more typically 
a hse _ finance scene, as U.S. dollars contro] draw” (of a six-shooter). Unofficial 
SRINNY GUT WARM) Tee nots ond eee of cae ect Canadian champion is Montreal cop 
White men have always shrugged (at last count, 52% of all major in Georges Gauthier who 
off the Eskimo’s ability to get along dustry): the U.S. Bureau of Internal holster and pump lead in 9/10 sec. 


clear his 


Backstage IN STRATFORD 


The CNR’s gallant crusade to bring in jobs 


BIG COMPANIES which often spend millions trying 
to create a favorable public image without coming up 
with a sure-fire formula, know a foolproof way to 
create a bad one: pull out of a town that counts on 
you for its bread-and-butter jobs. Last year, Canadian 
National Railways could see themselves doing just that. 

The town was Stratford, Ont., which the CN’s steam- 
locomotive shops, employing 300 men, had made a 
railroad centre long before Tom Patterson remember- 
ed about Shakespeare. But as diesels shunted more 
and more steamers into the scrapyards, the Stratford 
shops became, as CN president Donald Gordon noted 
in his 1959 review, “redundant.” 

Would Stratford be dealt a staggering blow by prog 
ress? Never, swore the CNR, and launched one of the 
most remarkable promotional campaigns in Canadian 
business history. 

Its immediate goal was to get some new industrial 
blood for Stratford. But, figured CN planners, if other 
businesses could be attracted to Canada at the same 
time it wouldn't do the railroad any harm. 

Step one was to huddle with executives of McCann- 
Erickson, the CNR’s New York ad agency. Out of 
those meetings arose a list of 1,150 U.S.-based firms 
without branches in Canada and not in competition 
with established 
CN clients 

Step two was to 
way to 
catch the attention 
of the top brass of 
those companies, 
most of whom are 
under constant pro- 
motional siege. The 
CN’s solution 
to order 1,150 plat- 
ed railroad spikes, 
have each engraved with a president’s name, and shoot 
them off with an opening letter, pointing out that the 
line has laid 1,906 miles of track since 1945 just to 
handle new business 


devise a 





was 


One's caught, more to come 


Further messages went along with other gifts no 
underling would dare sidetrack: illuminated screw- 
drivers (“to put the proper light on it”) with a letter 
on energy resources; engraved luggage tags; boxes of 
ore samples and—for Father’s Day—maple-leaf cuff 
links. In all, the mail-campaign cost the CNR $25,000. 

Step three was to close the first deal—and it appear 
ed to get Stratford off the hook. Cooper-Bessemer 
Corp., a 127-year-old maker of heavy machinery, sign 
ed up last December for 60,000 of the 200,000 square 
feet in the CN’s shops. This year, Cooper-Bessemer 
plans to hire 50 men. By 1962, they predict 300 jobs— 
a lot of them for men who mastered their trades in 
the steam-locomotive shops 

Will more companies swallow the bait? Bernard 
Holmes, CNR advertising superintendent, told Mac 
lean’s: “Large industries don’t decide 
build in a foreign country. But we know 
that, because of our campaign, several more are going 
to open plants in Canada 





overnight to 
definitely 


Background 


high, the B. ¢ 
hundreds of 
their supply. Source of 
Ontario. 


growers imported 
unlabeled tins to 
the extra 


‘fast boost 


juice 


THE MAN IN THE ACCIDENT 


ceptible. Here’s the Dominion Burea 
of Statistics’ picture of the person 
to be killed 


most likely He's male, 


§ 


Pr 


partment’s nutrition branch, says: No; \ ae a | f 
the Eskimo may in fact eat less WHY WE SHUN GUN-FIGHTS 
fat than we do. Typical statistic Celebrating his team’s Olympic 

from Monagle’s 5-year study: the victory, one U.S. hockey player 


diet of Greenland Eskimos runs from 
10% to 26% fat: that of North 
Americans, closer to 40%. 


crowed that it was “just like Canada 
beating us at baseball.” Well we may 
do that before we can challenge 


them out of eastern markets, 
Okanagan valley growers in 1946 
set up a plant to make juice from 
their surplus apples. Last year, 
demand for the apple juice was so 


Most common 
Saturday 
common time: late afternoon 
Most common external conditions: 

weather, clear; road, paved and dry. 


between 25 and 34 


day for accidents: Most 
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e parents changing 


country: with a few good men in Regina 
ym pals back to parents? 


‘dignified’ cabbies 


ot | XT 
! inge of color and 
is no olor-blind at al 
\ le paintings w brilliant 
of every hue. They sold rapidly 
possi nore of them going to Britain 
id Europe than remaining on this con 
FLOYD S. CHALMERS, TO- 


No axewoman she 


Re Can Winnipeg's Wonderful Elm 


Survive A Second Century? (Jan. 16): 
I did not grab workman’s axe as you 
iid in the caption accompanying a pic 
of me. It was thrust into my hands 
by a Winnipeg newspaper reporter, then 
flashed my picture before I could 
t rid of it. Furthermore, | did not 
e Winnipeg because of the embar- 
ment of the tree episode. My house 
is at that time for sale, and I complet 
d the transaction shortly after © that 
I might move to Alberta to be near my 
laughter. While against the destruction 
f tt e on principle, I only joined 
my neigh>ors out of sympathy with 
I do not wish to go down in his 

tory a the woman with the ax 


ELLEN BIRD, CLARESHOLM ALTA 


Some chuckles and complaints about our covers 
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“Time for parents to stand firm” 


Hurrah for Rabbi Stuart Rosenberg 





(We're wrecking our children with too 








ch love, Feb. 27), one of the last bas 

tions and bulwarks of sense in child 

idanc Some may think he is 2 Voice 

derne of this mixed 

| I endorse his views whole 

é 1 I know of sé il other 

0 TOLOW II aobdls wake. Sparing 
od does indeed spoil the chil 

nd the parent, too I see too m X 

nples of this in classroom 1. ( 

HUGHES, OTTAWA 
“ Many thanks. I feel there is a gradt 
eturn to the idea that parents should 


be parents, not pals, but many such par 
ents are afraid to say, or behave so be- 

iuse they feel they are different. (And, 
oh, how annoyed we all are with our 
children because they feel they must 
never be different.) It's time we par- 


ents cease letting ourselves be mancu- 


vred by our children, and stand firm in 
our own judgment Rabbi Rosenberg 
obviously understands the real meaning 
of the word “love.” —MRS. J. H. ALDRICK, 
FORT WILLIAM, ONT 


Champlain defended 


In A Visit With Gratien Gelinas (Jan. 
30) by Ken Lefoliil, appears the follow- 
ing declaration made by Michel Gelinas, 
iged 22 Our books are written by 
brothers with a big B who make a saint 
out of roisterer like Champlain 

[his declaration is entirely false and un- 
just. Champlain has been praised as one 
of the greatest of the great men of the 


world by internationally eminent his- 


torians. All have admitted Champlain’s 
fortitude veracity, honesty, wisdom, 

votion, bravery, humility, labor spirit, 
humanism, high character. He was just 
the opposite ot roisterelr -GEORGES 
BOULANGER, PRESIDENT. NATIONAL SAMU- 
EL DE CHAMPLAIN SOCIETY, QUEBEC CITY. 


Bouguet from the East 


I have felt for some time that I should 
write my appreciation of the interest 


ind beauty of your matchless magazine 


i surely believe that it is the most inter- 
esting magazine I have ever come 

OSS M. RAMZAN JADOON, NAWAN 
SHAHR, HAZARA, W. PAKISTAN 


The “Scottish” Nate Phillips 


Re Eric Hutton’s story (How to keep on 
being mayor of the world’s greatest city 
Feb. 27 Had Hutton asked, Nathan 
Phillips would have gleefully explained 
his joyful reference to what he calls his 


Scottish background.” His mother, the 


ite former Mary Rosenbloom. was 
orn at Loch Garry, in the heart of 
Glengarry county Three pioneer sel 
ers homes stood side by side, each of 


which has long disappeared. In one was 


orn a Scottish auditor-general of Can 
father of an Ontario Presbyterian 
judge; in the second was born the Scotch 


Catholic mother of the bishop of an 
Ontario diocese; in the third, the mother 
of the Toronto mayor of Jewish faith 


R F. FRASER, OTTAWA 


“ You claim Toronto is the greatest 
| 


city in the world. That’s what they belly- 


ached about in the First War; if you 
did not come from Toronto you did not 
come from Canada JOHN A. ARNOLD 
MARYSVILLE, N.B 


Maclean's is impartial. The claim ts 


Phillips 
More angry home thoughts 


Dr 4. R. M. Lower’s Some Angry 
Home Thoughts From Abroad (For the 
sake of argument, Feb. 13) are the writ 
ings of a tired old man. “The first thing 
that strikes you is the quieter tone of 
things.” How could it be otherwise com- 
paring Christchurch, N.Z., to Toronto 
or Montreal? Do you want quiet, D1 
Lower? Visit Newfoundland or Banff 
National Park or Toronto on a Sunday! 
Do you want diagonal streets? Visit 
Rosedale in Toronto! Trees? Visit 
Algonquin Park, Muskoka or the Cana 
dian Rockies. Newspapers without com- 
ics, well-mannered adolescents and 
plenty of book stores, and intelligent, 
dignified cab-drivers, exist in plenty in 


Canada — unless one is too tired to 
notice. — G. SUHANIC, JR., ST. BRUNO, 
P.Q. 


“How Ford would govern” 


Blair Fraser’s Backstage at Ottawa (The 
backbenchers’ unemployment problem, 
Feb. 27) isn’t news, but it seems like a 
good idea to bring it out and air it be- 
fore the public every so often... Henry 
Ford, if he was alive today, could take 
ten or fifteen good men, put them in 
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Regina, which is the centre of Canada, 
and run this country as it should be run, 
do away with all other governments and 
the pomp and social climbing they en- 
tail.—-M. B. BETTS, EDMONTON 


Preview “curls her toes” 


Your magazine is very good... But 
couldn't something be done about the 
style of Preview and Backstage? (This 
does not include Blair Fraser, of 
course.) It makes me curl my toes in 
anguish, though the caricatures are ex 
cellent MRS. VERENA BALIKCI, OTTAWA 


The dedicated Army 


It is curious that in the article, What 
Makes A Man Kill? (Feb. 13), the 
names of all prisoners mentioned should 
have been carefully disguised. but that 
direct reference should be made in 
less than complimentary terms — to the 
Children’s Aid Society and the Salvation 
Army, two organizations that are de 
voted to the helping of difficult people 
in difficult situations. Work among pris 
oners, though fraught with problems, 
is one of the Salvation Army’s most ap 
oreciated ministries. We can only hope 
that the reading public will not judge 
the Army by one unproven allegation, 
now given wide publicity, made by a 
person proved to be psychotic. You may 
be interested in knowing that Salvation 
Army records for the last 25 years 
have been carefully searched. No such 
charges have ever been reported Be 
assured of the Salvation Army’s con 
tinued dedication to meeting the needs 
of Canada’s all-too-large prison popu 
lation. — MAJOR ARNOLD BROWN, THI 
SALVATION ARMY, TORONTO. ¥& 
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Japan - Australia « Hong Kong «+ New Zealand « Fiji « Manila « Hawai ¢« Around the World 


Run away to sea—on Orient & Pacific! 


A FROM THE moment you board you! there before you arrive People you ve danced, travel agent to book you on Orient & Pacific. For 
golden Orient & Pacific liner on the sunned, and played bridge with at sea further details and free literature drop us a line at 
It's an international crowd on Orient & Pacific Orient & Pacific Lines Dept. FE, 210 Post Street, 


WA awe Ys Coast you're in fascinating 
, iN company. And a friendly one the time you get to your San Francisco, California 


There are more than one thousand passengers on destination — whether the Orient, South Pacific or 
hip. (Although you'd never guess it.) Some I urope — you ll have added dozens of names with NEXT SAILINGS 


your sh TO JAPAN AND THE ORIENT 


August 


Le € June 14 


ire going home to Hong Kong or the Philippines remote addresses to the list of people you like 
Some to Malaya, India or England. Others are on Warning: If you want to travel and feel you've 


t al 


t Japan from $638 


NEXT SAILINGS TO THE SOUTH PACIFIC 
business: mining engineers on their way to New never left home, we don’t recommend our line May 13, J a 
c c J Leave* ay 13 ly 28 eptembe 4&1 


Guinea, diplomats bound for obscure outposts, But if you do like meeting new people, are fond Round trig 


of Continental cooking, English service and travel hig 


concert pianists on tour 
I 


No matter where you s you > friends in the grand manner — then by all means ask your 
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Easy to use—easy to clean Hi-Lo-Matic oven— Effortless oven rack 
adjustment at the turn of an elevator knob—without opening 
oven door or juggling hot racks. Designed with you in mind... 
a satin smooth oven interior that makes cleaning a breeze! 

















Moffat makes the difference . . . “‘Lift Out’? elements, por- 
celain bowls, chrome rings for easy cleaning at the sink 
. . . self-basting rotisserie for tastier, juicier roasts in one 
third less time . . . deep fat fryer, deep well cooker, time 
and temperature controlled . . . Famous Moffat quality! 


Motfat ranges, retrigerators, washers and dryers... 
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of argument 





RAYMOND HULL SAYS 


ets legalize 


I sometimes get tired of the never- 
ending talk about Freedom: Free 


Enterprise, Free Competition, Free 





Trade the Free 
World. I tire of it because it is in 


Elections, Free 


incere. The plain fact is that we, 


Canadians, 


Care 


individuals and as 
1 witless at the sight and 
sound and thought of freedom 
The typical Canadian male 
hedges when asked to make up his 


nind bout anything without a 


public-opinion poll to guide him 
he I country overrun with 
foreign troops and overflown by 
foreign bombers with only a few 
queaks of protest: he is a slave to 
1 hildren, for, though he may 
nildly grumble that crime-ridden 
iV i iddling their brains, he dare 
oO xert his paternal authority to 
1 n off the switch: h S a Slave to 


to die of obesit 


her than cut down on his French 

t 1 cream es ne IS 1 
\ 

i oO nil Wife, conten O pa 

to ne fur wit the flesh ind 


ves of his own body, rather than 
put her in her place with a well 


iwht left. Is this 


creature a member of the same 


supine 


race tl 


ice tnat produced Mackenzie 
Papineau ind Joe Howe? Is this 
the country that was once an asy- 


lum for escaping U. S. slaves? 


“We don’t dare to be free” 


It hardly seems possible, but it is 
rue. [The law of the pendulum gov 
erns all human activity, political, 
eligious or artistic. A swing to one 
side 1s inevitably followed by a 
swing to the other. Revolution is 
succeeded by reaction; bust follows 
boom; long skirts give way to short 
skirts; liberal governments must 
yield to conservative governments 
cult of freedom 
We are still waving the banners 
and mouthing the slogans of a 
time when freedom was cherished 


yanners are rol 


above all, but the 
ting on the poles, and the words 
of our mouths are belied by the 
works of our hands. We no longet 
want — we no longer dare to be 


free, because freedom entails re- 


RAYMOND HULL, OF VANCOUVER 
ABOUT HIM, SEE In The 


MACLEAN 


slaver y 


sponsibility, and nowadays we are 
scared of responsibility 

The criminal is no longer held 
fully responsible for his crime. 
Justice, which once confined itself 
to weighing facts, now looks at per- 
sonalities and listens to excuses. 
The tendency is to blame crime on 
bad parents. housing conditions, 
unemployment, horror comics—to 
blame it on anything rather than 
admit that the yegg or the thug has 
any free will. We have reached the 
of hearing a 


fantastic position 


lesser offense used as excuse for a 
greater: drunkenness is advanced as 
extenuating circumstance in 
| 
i 


murder trials; the drug pusher 
claims leniency on the ground that 
he himself is an addict. This seems 
only one step removed from a 
complete collapse of our judicial 
ind pena! system, with its founda- 


tion on the doctrine of individual 


responsibility 

The ordinary citizen is losing his 
own feeling of responsibility [or 
maintaining the law. An alarming 
umount of perjury goes unpunish- 


ed in our divorce courts; the aver- 


ige motorist has simply washed his 
hands of the traffic court, and pays 


up, innocent or guilty. Not long 


ago, in Vancouver, a crowd of 
thirty people stood watching while 
one man kicked another to death, 
and it has become a matter of spe- 
cial report and magisterial com- 
mendation when a citizen aids a 
policeman in making an arrest. 
There is a growing sentiment that 
law is for the lawyers and judges, 
and that the common man had bet- 
ter not meddle with at. To lie, to 
dodge, to submit, and never to 
question or protest, never tO as- 
sert oneself—these are the ways of 
a slave 

In private, as well as in public 
life, the cult of irresponsibility has 
gained ground. Parents have abdi- 
cated, without any prolonged out 
cry, their once unquestioned re 
sponsibility for supporting thei 
own children As lately as the 
Thirties, when Hitler introduced his 
baby bonus, there were still demo 


cratic CONTINUED ON PAGE 63 


IS A FREE-LANCE WRITER. FOR MORE 
Editors’ Confidence, PAGE 66 
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Photo of seeds, leaves, and seedlings by Harold V. Green, Photography-Microscopy Group of the Pulp and Paper Research Institute of Canada, 
a 
attern tor rosperity 
4 KX 4 a j 
a 


» forest comes Canada’s most in Canada. It pays out more than $1 billion a year for 
valuable crop: trees. They are the raw material of the pulp materials, wages, services, and taxes. This great national 
and paper industry which increases the nation’s wealth by enterprise stimulates employment and activity in all other 
$4 million every day. By using this crop wisely, pulp and business and industry. Thus, the pulp and paper com- 
paper provides more jobs, more wages, more exports, and panies benefit every community and every Canadian. 


more dollars of national income than any other producer THE PULP AND PAPER INDUSTRY OF CANADA 
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Two seconds later, did he 
still believe in luck? 
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BY BEVERLEY BAXTER 


How the hyphen rot 
into the royal name 


One of the treasured legends of THE MOUNTBATTEN LINE 
Fleet Street is the story of the re- 
write man who altered the heading 
The Mystique of Royalty” to “The 
Mistake of Royalty.” I must con- 
fess that the hoary anecdote has 
come to my mind again during the 
last few days 

There were no public warnings 
at all leading up to the announce- 
ment from Buckingham Palace that 
the Mountbattens were to be in- 
corporated officially into the royal 
family at some far-off date. The 
newspapers were caught out as 


completely as the general pubiic. 





Confronted with the news, the : c 
newspapers were faced with the Prince Louis 
task of expressing opinion on the 
new proposals while having no 
knowledge of how and why it had 
all come about. No one wanted to 
hurt the feelings of the Queen, es- 
pecially when her baby was due 
within days or hours 

On the other hand, it was big 
news which required comment at 
the highest level 

Just to refresh your memory, I 
think it essential to our theme to 
remind you that for the first two 
months of her reign the Queen 
ruled under the name of Mount- 
batten — her husband’s name — 
until she made her own declaration 
giving herself the name of Wind- 
sor. The formal declaration was to 
the effect that on the ninth day of 
April in the year 1952 she did de- 
lare in counc:! her will and pleas 


' , 
ure that she and her children 
should be styled and known as the 


} 


ouse and family of Windsor and 


that her descendants, other 


female descendants who marry and 








their descendants, should bear the 
me of Windsor 
That was seven years ago na 
aid in that period of 
I peopie affection for the 
Queen and the dmiration§ tor 
Prince Philip mounted steadily. In -_ 
le reign of Quee Elizabeth Il 
( ht back to En nd something 
f ¢ oO of the first Elizabett head Ities which she ed 
hen Shakespeare wrote his im to fore 9y proclaiming official- 
iortal plays and Drake destroyed y that while she and her children 
he power of Spain would continue to be styled and 
Then why this sudden change in known as the house and family of 


the family name?’ Quite obviously, Windsor. her descendants (other 
i 


the Queen had seen difficulties » than de- CONTINUED ON PAGE 64 
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THE SOCIABLES prefer Pepsi 


They have a knack for doing nice things. 
Whatever gives friends pleasure gives them pleasure. So Pepsi Be Sociable, 


| 


is part of the celebration. It refreshes without filling. You re ; Have a Pepsi 


one of The Sociables. Have a Pepsi any where—at play, at home 


Refresh without filling 


or at your tavorite soda fountaim. ' ERE 
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‘Have germs alreatly 
mate the H-homb obsolete? 


= One ounce of germs could infect 28 billion people with fever 
= Eight ounces of one substance could wipe out all humanity 
= Nerve gases can be tailor-made to blind, deafen, paralyze or kill 


The West’s scientists haven’t merely developed such weapons — they’re 
stockpiling them. Their next aim: convincing us that bugs and gases are 
more “‘humane”’ and “respectable”’ than bombs 


BY C. KNOWLTON NASH 


As the Russians triumphantly entered Toronto formidable psycho-chemicals. or “madness gases.” 
Montreal and New York, cheering throngs caper The psycho-chemicals already available can turn 
‘ ed happily in the streets. At Ottawa, London, the fiercest soldiers into cowards and make military 


Washington, Paris and Rome, prime ministers and leaders jubilantly surrender their troops to an 
presidents smilingly turned over their offices to the enemy, according to Maj.-Gen. W. M. Creasy 
Soviets former head of the U.S. Army Chemical Corps 
Utterly absurd? Dream stuff? That’s what it What Americans and Russians are doing in this 
sounds like, but it could happen, without a shot whole field of psycho-chemicals, nerve gases and 
being fired, in the not-too-distant future. It is germ warfare is cloaked in greatest secrecy, but 
brought within the range of possibility by new those who have peeked behind the hush-hush cur 


chemical and biological weapons. especially the tain in the United States say the developments are 


This stockpile of nerve-gas shells was photographed at the Rocky Mountain Arsenal, near Denver, Colorado 
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oul 
vould be enough to infect twenty 
ple ivs Br Gen. J. H. Roth 
ex-oflicer of the Chemical Corps 
could kill 
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could not be realized 
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Wartare could 
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Ottawa and Kingston 


them first. The Canadian government, on the other 
hand, though producing them for defense-research 
wants their manufacture and use banned by 
international Minister Dieten- 


baker urged such a ban during a foreign-policy 


tests 
igreement Prime 
debate in parliament last month 


Explaining the “flexibility” of these germs and 
nerve gases and the psychvo-chemicals, Gen. Creasy 
told a the U.S 

that they can be tatlor-made to paralyze an enemy 
kill 
in enemys 
they little 


s factories, docks and 


recently committee of Congress 


for hours, days or weeks, o1 anywhere from 


hty percent ot 


attack 


an enemy 


eight to eig force 


Unlike a 


or no destruction 


nuclear would cause 


tilroads could be taken over intact. In short, nu 


1aV soon be outdated. (¢ seOrTmMs 


Denver. 


nerve 


Later (right) the 


gases and psycho-chemicals may be the weapons 
of tomorrow. 

Canada, like the U.S., is working with these 
germs and nerve gases, producing them in Defense 
Research Board establishments in Ottawa and 
Kingston, Ont., although only in “research quanti- 
Testing is done at Suffield, Alta., on a thou- 
sand square miles of flat prairie running down to 
the South Saskatchewan River. Suffield is about 
thirty miles from Medicine Hat. Canada’s work in 
this field is strictly defensive, since under a treaty 
signed in Geneva in 1925 we are bound never to 
The United States is 





ties.” 


initiate use of such weapons 
not bound by this treaty 
Experiments are carried out at Suffield on mon- 
keys and other animals. The area is surrounded by 
high fences set deep into the ground so animals 
burrow under and escape 
and possible anti- 


being tested cannot 
Both nerve gases and germs 
dotes are tested at Suffield. 

What Canada spends a year on germ and chemi- 
cal warfare research has never been disclosed, but 
officials say it is a drop in the bucket compared 
to the forty million dollars spent last year by the 
U.S. A congressional CONTINUED ON PAGE 48 
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gases go into storage. Gas tests have killed at least one 
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Most thoughtful Canadians are deeply concerned 


about current education standards. Yet manv are doing the wrong things 
o 4 Ga 





—or nothing at all 


Here experts tell vou 


about the prime problem of homework. 


The wrong way 





If her fainily were trying to. 
keep this girl from her 
homework, they could hardly 
doa more thorough job. 
With Mother tuning the TV, 
Dad droning away on the phone 
and younger children playing 
noisily, the girl gives up 


and turns on her radio 





but 


min 


in | 


At 
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a 
tota 
teen 
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how to help your child | 
do better in school 


By Robert Walker PHOTOGRAPHS BY ALEX DELLOW 
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minimum. Showing an interest 








The right way 





The quiet of her own room 


would be ideal 

(if they had the space) 

but now the rest of the family 
is giving her a break by 


keeping distractions to a 


in reading will also encourage 


. her to learn, experts say. 


After a Canadian child is five or six years old, 
his parents usually see that he gets to school five 
mornings a week, rested, clothed, fed, equipped 
and on time. So well do they manage this that 
3,750,000 pupils, or seventy-five percent of the 
total population between the ages of five and nine- 
teen, attend elementary or secondary schools. Only 
sixty-five percent of the same age group were in 
school a dozen years ago, so children are dem- 
onstrably getting more education today or at 
least they’re staying in school longer 

But what their parents do to help children 
capitalize on the added classroom years still ranges 
from nothing at all to all the wrong things, ac- 
cording to authorities on education 

Too many students are still dropping out of 
school too soon. Of the impressive total enroll- 
ment, three million youngsters are in elementary 
school and only 750,000 are in high school, mostly 
in the lower grades. Dr. Frederick Whitworth, of 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, estimates 
roughly that, of every hundred grade-one begin- 
ners, an average of perhaps twenty-five will finish 
high school and about six will get university de- 
grees. Others find even this too optimistic. The 
Department of Education in Ontario currently ex- 
pects only four university graduates for every 
hundred pupils starting school. This worries not 
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only the educators but millions of parents who 
wonder whether they are partly to blame and how 


they can prevent their children from joining the 
vast majority who quit school without even a high- 
school diploma. 

When the vice-principals of Toronto high 
schools conducted a study to find the chief reasons 
why their students leave school, they found lack 
of money was a poor third to lack of desire and 
lack of ability to learn. One vice-principal, Hiles 
Carter, of Forest Hill Collegiate, says, “Schools 
share the responsibility for this, but they see the 
child for about twenty-five hours a week and much 
depends on what happens to him in the other 
hundred and forty-three hours.” 

Recently, I asked educators, researchers in edu 
cation methods, guidance counselors and officers 
of the Canadian Home and School and Parent- 
Teacher Federation about those hundred and 
forty-three hours. How can parents create desire 
to learn in their children? Help them pass the 
exams this spring? Help them with their home- 
work? Interest them in reading? If a bright child 
is languishing in an average-paced class, can his 
parents take up the slack in his talent and ability? 
Do parents try to do too little or too much? 

The last of these questions was answered first by 
Professor Wayne Hall, of the Institute of Educa- 


tion at McGill University in Montreal, “because 
its the key to several others.” His answer ts 
“both.” Fa 


visits, teachers welcome them. But sometimes the 


from feeling put-upon by parents’ 


child who needs help most has parents who can’t 
be bothered seeing the teacher or helping the child 
because they themselves don’t really care about 
education 

“A working class couple,” Hall says, “may feel 
the whole subject of education is beyond their con 
trol or comprehension. But plenty of other pupils 
not doing as well as they could, have been pressed 
into oOver-anxiety by educated professional-class 
parents. These parents care all right but they want 
the impossible from their youngsters.” 

Vernon Trott, a guidance counselor at Forest 
Hill Collegiate in Toronto, adds, “The too-demand- 
ing parent may also be a man who has climbed 
from humbie beginnings to financial success with 
out much education. Now he’s reaching for status 
vicariously by trying to drive his children into uni 
versity 

Harold M 


secondary education in Nova Scotia. observes that 


Nason. director of elementary and 


children who have been “whipped up to get top 


marks in high school for the sake of Mom and 


Dad” often flop miserably as university students 


This doesn't mean par CONTINUED ON PAGE 6U 








HOW A BIG-CITY POLICE 
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WO-WAY BATTLE 


OF THE MORALITY SQUAD 








FORCE REALLY WORKS 






it’s tough enough pinning charges on vice racketeers. 
But the police must also struggle 

against the widespread disrespect for laws 
covering sex, liquor and gambling 


BY CHIEF JAMES MACKEY 


METROPOLITAN TORONTO POLICE 


As told to Sidney Katz 


nega % ap * 


Toronto 


gambling club are taken by paddy wagon to face charges 


is convicted of living but still we couldn’t get the operators to send over 


ek ot t e th on off the a s of prostitution. So was his nineteen a girl and thus give us the evidence we needed. 
| th f the ir-Old companion, Margaret, alias Fern Decarle When this approach failed, we decided on a 
( ( X n Duke, who dreamed of some day living in a man more direct attack. We would get a search war- 
1k Ni dt sion with a pool “like the ones in Hollywood rant, break into the house quickly and try to seize 
irl. Nobo« y O nterest in Decarle and Miss Duke started documentary evidence that would stand up in 
h th ok vith an anonymous phone caller who told us a court. Here’s how we did it: 
f ) od ingalow in a new and expensive section of Scar- Shortly after midnight, one of our policewomen, 
I ~;rough southeastern part of Metro Toronto, dressed in attractive street clothes, banged noisily 
r vs vas the headquarters of a call-girl racket at the door of the bungalow. A woman who 
ul We quietly began an investigation. Our men turned out to be Fern Duke opened the door a 
\ ) kept the bungalow under observation around the few inches and heard the policewoman shouting 
int Y lock but saw nothing suspicious. One of our offi loudly, “Let me in! I'm being followed! Get the 
¢ then checked into a downtown hotel under police!” Looking inside the door, the policewoman 
( t d name and phoned the bungalow could see Decarle standing behind Fern Duke 
t from Detroit,” he explained, “and a friend brandishing a gun. The open door was all that was 
Id you could send me woman.” The voice needed. The policewoman pushed herself in, dis- 
! I he . t the other end asked the detective to spell out armed Decarle and was soon joined by four de 
! Vin ¢ rive det S about fn friend. There tectives who had been concealed outside 
(rik on witl s a long pause, during which the detective could Searching the bungalow, we found six telephones 
n large number of papers being rustled. Ob five of them in hidden locations and records 
I yusly, the operator was checking his files to showing how much each of a dezen girls earned 
n ll is tl stablish the identity of the reference which was (one had taken in $25,000 in the previous year) 
‘ hon ven. When he couldn't find any, he returned to and who their customers were. 
ts. Oo n . the phone and said, “I’m sorry you seem to Sex offenders who are more distasteful to the 
rot t tu ve ket have the wrong number We placed at least public than prostitutes are the deviates. There are 
\rtl Dec old dank S twenty calls, us different detective each tim more of them than the CONTINUED ON PAGE 54 
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After a violent birth, a mile-long iceberg serenely passes Baffin Island. Its trip may cover 2,000 miles. 
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s How they’ve mastered the iceberg menace 


Neither guns nor bombs can more than dint the mighty fragments that break off each spring from Greenland’s 


ice cap. But most are wrecked on Canada’s rocky northern shores, and the rogues—like the one that sank the 


Titanic — now have their every move charted by an international patrol 


By Terence Robertson 


The crew of the Evergreen, an In- 
ternational Ice Patrol cutter, stood by all week, 
watching and waiting, as Iceberg No. 31 spluttered 
and sizzled into extinction in the warm Gulf 
Stream of the Grand Banks, off Newfoundland 

It seemed like one of nature’s deliberate little 
ironies that such an ancient piece of ice should 
now die so quickly. For, in a sense, it was ten 
thousand years since No. 31 was born. At that 
time, the Great Snows fell to form a vast bowl of 
compacted snow called the Greenland ice cap. 
During the hundred centuries since, the tremen- 
dous weight and pressure of the snows have sent 
glaciers sliding slowly across the three hundred 
miles to the west coast 

It was early in 1957 that this particular frag- 
ment splintered off one glacier and fell into the 
sea. The International Ice Patrol, a Newfoundland- 
based group supported by eighteen nations, dubbed 
it No. 31 and began charting its course, which was 
to cover two thousand miles in its two-year life. 

At |'2 million tons, No. 31 was a majestic 
structure, almost two hundred times the size of 
the liner Queen Mary. It was easily capable of 
sinking any ship that might collide with it, and 
nothing could be done to hold back its progress, 
divert its course or destroy it 

Since the ice patrol was organized nearly half 
a century ago it has searched in vain for a way to 
destroy icebergs. In 1922, two ice-patrol cutters 
spent four months firing at icebergs with five-inch 
guns. The shells merely punched small holes in the 
targets. Four years later a cutter crew tried ex- 
ploding land mines in an iceberg’s crevices. The 
resulting rain of ice shrapnel wounded some of 
the sailors who were standing several hundred 
yards away, and further land-mine experiments 
were called off. 

In 1936, the ice patrol considered bombing ice- 
bergs but decided that too many bombs might be 
wasted in misses, and that hits and near misses 
might simply “calve” the targets into smaller but 
equally deadly icebergs. 

Last year, the patrol renewed the attack with 
one-thousand-pound incendiary bombs designed 
to burn tor twenty minutes each at 4,300 degrees 
F half as hot as the sun’s surface. The patrol 
hoped the bombs would penetrate the icebergs and 
cause melting from within. But they merely made 


surface holes barely larger than those caused by 
the five-inch guns thirty-seven years before. The 
patrol was planning to try again this spring, with 
bigger, longer-burning bombs; but nobody was 
counting on getting decisive results. 

[he patrol has one consolation: out of two thou- 
sand icebergs that reach the open Atlantic each 
year, only about forty get far enough south to 
menace ships plying established  transAtlantic 
routes. Most are caught earlier by eddies and 
swept against the shores of Labrador or northern 
Newfoundland, where their lives end as violently 
as they began 

When a fragment from a Greenland glacier 
plunges heavily into the sea, almost submerging, 


there is a mighty roar, a thunderous crash and a 
great splash. Then comes a moment of creamy 
turbulence as the newborn iceberg shakes off the 
sea, regains equilibrium and settles comfortably 
in the water for a journey to eventual oblivion 

Most icebergs spend about five months drifting 
eight or ten miles out to sea. Then they are caught 
by the cool Arctic current and carried northward 
to Baffin Bay, where they are frozen into the Arctic 
ice pack for the next winter. They are already a 
year old when spring returns, and the Labrador 
current overpowers the weak, expiring Arctic cur- 
rent and releases them to drift southward toward 
Davis Strait 

Their progress is slow. CONTINUED ON PAGE 52 


1 A mile-wide fragment breaks off a Greenland 2 A 4,300-degree incendiary bomb is loaded onto 


glacier and begins a trip that may take two years. a U.S. Coast Guard aircraft on ice-patro!l duty 


No man can stop an iceberg, but the ice patrol gives it a try 


3 A bomb leaves an iceberg puffing vapor but not mortally hit. The ice-patrol cutter closes in to assess damage. 
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GISELE MACKENZIE 


tells her own story 


Dueling with Durante. 
dancing with Dinah. 
B8eaSsa 


crooning with Como. 


(;isele enjoys the sweet taste of success. 


She also finds herself 
a target for jealous rivals, 


Hi Wspape ! EOSSIps and even mashers 


With Jimmy Durante, G 


shot 


ror [two itt 
| It was 
1 


put it: “Campbell's 


irs ger (and now my husband), decided a good stop 


setback ox in the 


As Bob Cre 


adio 


curres gap would be to go on tour, playing theatre dates 


and meanwhile 
many disk jockeys as possible to plug my records 
| hated the tour, including my first supper-club en- 
in the Cotillion Room of the Hotel 
New York. It was all new and strange 
and I was doing a straight, stand-up singing act for 
No the Casino 
in Toronto as one of the stops and the Seville in 
Montreal. Four shows a day during the week and 
on Saturdays a wardrobe trunk 


vaudeville 


sby around the country visiting as 


hows included Television 


comn | » HDudgets and so 


network were dropped gagement 


Pierre in 
h id 


loronto 


nothing t com 


thir onths the first time piano. | remember 


real + nN 4 nder 
could 


five living out of 


ind suitcases, working to audiences 


which couldn't have cared less. The whole thing 


was 


i nightmare I needed all the self discipline I'd 


neXt Was an 


what to do acquired in twelve years as a violin student to keep 
it it 
The tour had 


reached the Glebe 


| had to keep making money me 


two yl! 


and 
when I 


thousand dollars been going for ten months 


Theatre in Ottawa 
an unexpected wire from Jack Benny’s office 


I'd 


got 


become 


asking if I'd be interested in joining his packaged 
1 had for 
i fifteen 


ind ¢ 


started hile vaudeville show a three-week engagement in 


minute val show, heard San Francisco 


The 


ety 


anada, and so Bob Shuttleworth invitation couldn't have come at a better 


to be at the LOp 


boosted her popularity and 


a 


~ like 


As told to Stan Helleur 


earnings but caused jealousy among other performers. 


moment. My morale was really sagging by now. 

| learned so much from Jack, particularly about 
timing. It’s as if he has a built-in meter and can 
And he’s by far the 
best director of dialogue of any I’ve 
Actually, | had worked with him on one occasion 
long before he called?me to San Francisco but 
although he remembers the event he doesn’t re- 
member me personally on that occasion. It was at 
the time Bing Crosby’s first wife, Dixie, was dying. 
At about three, one afternoon, Bob Crosby got a 
call from Bing’s family to come quickly and he 
took off immediately 15 
the air an hour later. Jack, who was in the building 
rehearsing his own radio show, agreed to fill in. 
They rewrote the script and I read lines with him 
but obviously made no impression whatever. Some- 
time later, when the Club 15 gang played the Sa- 
hara, in Las Vegas, after our radio program had 
been cancelled, he caught the show and sent word, 
through Crosby, that he had liked me very much. 

From the moment I joined Benny, in 1953, my 
graph started heading up again. Among other 
things, Jack helped me CONTINUED ON PAGE 39 


gauge an audience precisely 
observed 


Our show, Club . Was on 
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With Dinah Shore, she swings into a Chinese song-and-dance bit. She had never danced professionally before she joined the Hit Parade cast. 


With George Burns and Jack Benny With Groucho Marx With Lucille Ball and Desi Arnaz With George Gobel 








With Perry Como, a solid har 1V routine ained concert violinist e's never had a singing lesson 
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next superstar? 








s been known to kiss his mother and sister over the boards Whe 


But he (white, centre) doesn't back away from a scrap But 


Bobby Hull 





ne hockey’s 
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his whole family crowds in to watch, and his mother (left) keeps all her fingers crossed 


says Black Hawk scout Bob Wilson, Bobby’s game suffers. “He tries too hard 


BY TRENT FRAYNE 


It will come as a shock to hockey’s millions of fans 
to learn that Bobby Hull, a bright young light with 
the Chicago Black Hawks for three years and the 
most sensational performer in the National Hockey 
League through most of this season, Is just begin 
This, 


faced testimony of numerous qualified observers, 


ning his career at any rate. is the straight- 
including his own employers 

With a rosy complexion, a jaunty grin, a curl- 
ing crop of corn-colored hair and, heaven help the 
ladies in the first five rows, a dimple in his cheek, 
Hull has gamboled across the league’s arenas like a 
By the 
time he’d turned twenty-one, on January 3, he was 


boy skipping school on a warm spring day 


the league’s leading scorer, and already had scored 
three goals in one game on three occasions be- 
tween December 6 and More important from 
the team’s point of view, Hull and his two young 
linemates. Bill Hay and Murray Balfour, had 
brought flight to the wallowing Hawks, lifting them 
into playoff range after they'd won only one of 
their first fourteen games and were driving their 
customers into paroxysms of indifference. By Feb 


ruary this trio had so excited the jaded legions that 


18,396 of them, the largest NHL crowd anywhere 
in a dozen years, turned out at the Chicago Stadi- 
um one Sunday night to watch the Hawks play the 
Canadiens. The ruckus they raised whenever Hull 
took the puck was proof that it was this new 
golden boy they were there to see 

Stull, while the fans showered their hoarse de 
light and some of the sportswriters acclaimed him 
as the game’s new superstar, older scholars talked 
softly and with reservation. “Bobby Hull is one of 
the greatest young players who has come along in 
the last few years,” said Jack Adams, the Detroit 
general manager. “If he doesn’t get seriously injur 
ed and takes care of himself, he should become 
one of the finest hockey players of all time.” 

Conn Smythe of the Maple Leafs, asked if he 
agreed with some appraisers that Hull is the most 
exciting player since Busher Jackson was whirling 
for Toronto’s Kid Line in the Thirties, sidestepped 
the question entirely. “He doesn’t remind me of 
Jackson at all,” said Smythe. “He reminds me of 
Hec Kilrea. He skates like him, although I'd say 
Hull has a harder shot.” Kilrea was a fine player 
for Ottawa, Toronto and Detroit a few decades 
ago but he was never rated a superstar 

Once, early in January, after Hull scored his 
twenty-fourth goal, his boss Tommy Ivan, the Chi 
cago general manager, called him into his office 
in the Stadium 

“You're about to start your hockey career, my 
boy,” said the diminutive, dark and 
Ivan. “From now on the other teams will be giving 
They'll be checking you 
closer and tougher, much tougher. But if you're 
the hockey player I think you are you'll rise to it 


handsome 


you special attention 


Evidence that it’s still too soon to know if Hull 
wears the stamp of a superstar Came In an unex 
pected February thaw when he went nine games 
without scoring a goal, and lost his league scoring 
leadership. He was the top-heavy choice for the 
left-wing position on the NHL writers’ mid-season 
February even his coach 
bushy-browed Rudy Pilous, a staunch Hull booster 


all-star team, but in 


was showing signs of dismay 
Pilous 


said. “Everyone has a slump in this league. But I 


“I'm not blaming Bobby for not scoring, 


do blame him for failing to do a competent de 
fensive job. When he’s working at top, efliciency 
we look like a playoff team. But we need his fire 
When he’s 


every defense in the league ofl 


and leadership to roll in high gear 
barreling he has 
balance, but suddenly he started trying to do hi 
job the easy way, making his plays outside the de 
fense. So they simply steered him narmilessly into 
cute, and you 


At top effici 


the corners. He was trying to be 


can't outfox the veterans that way 


ency, he’s terrific 
Whatever the future holds for Hull, he already 
has breathed the spark of individuality into a 


Pane 
whose newcomers over the last decade have borne 


an assembly-line similarity, as though each had 


been impressed onto the NHL milieu by the same 


rubber stamp. By contrast, Hull came. strarght 


from a fresh mold. People who never saw a hock 


ey game can be entranced by him, for Hull has a 


lilt and a swerve unmatched even by Beliveau ort 


Howe, the masters in his trade. He moves with the 
effortiess flair of an icebound Astaire he can 
shoot like cannon nd he plays the game hard 


and fair. On a recent Saturday afternoon in Chi 
cago prior to the Columbia Broadcasting System 
nationally televised Hockey Game of the Week 


Canad I interviewer! CONTINUED O PAGE 44 
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tcar jumped the rails on Barrington Street. A shore patrol wagon that gave chase was stopped by a hail of bottles. 


A MACLEAN’S FLASHBACK 


The $3 million “party” that wrecked Halifax 


BY FRANKLIN RUSSELL 
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Keith's brewery While looters roughed up photographers, revelers in the parks posed cheerfully 
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A Halifax city policeman, who was directing trat- 
fic outside the City Hall, was struck on the shoul- 
der by an egg. He ignored it. Another egg struck 
his peaked hat. A third splattered at his teet. A 
fourth hit his arm. A large crowd gathered to 
watch, but the policeman impassively went on di 
recting the traffic ; 

The incident, at 3 p.m. on Monday, May 
1945, was the beginning of the Halifax V-E Day 
riots that went on for two days and wrecked the 
centre of the city. Not long after that first egg, the 
air was thick with flying bottles, stones, furniture 
bricks, cabbages and cans of soup. The gutters ran 
with rum, beer, whisky—and blood. The streets 
were a shambles of glass, jewelry and smashed 
loot. There were roistering parties in public parks 
cemeteries and main streets. A naked Wren walked 
down one street with a Union Jack draped casual- 
ly around her 

What went wrong at Halifax? 

Its residents were fed up with what the war had 
brought to their city—thousands of servicemen 
pouring through on the way to Europe, pregnant 
schoolgirls, beaches fouled by oil from the ove 
crowded harbor, jammed _ restaurants, movie 
houses, streetcars. Nearly forty thousand service 
men and ten thousand merchant seamen packed 





into the city at one time. Friction between them 


What looters didn’t steal, they smashed. But victimized merchants got full compensation from Ottawa 


and eighty thousand Haligonians was inevitable 
The food was bad, women were scarce, taxis 
almost non-existent and rents sky high. Service 
men, angered by high prices and bored because 
there was little to do, frequently smashed telephone 


The pent-up tensions of the overcrowded wartime port exploded on V-E Day. booths, ripped down street signs and scrawled 


obscenities on walls 

: A streetcar conductor, Michael Dwyer, recalled 
Mobs looted Stores and breweries, once that during 1944 he had heard the threat 
. : : “we're going to take Halifax apart,” expressed 
caroused in the streets and parks, and for 48 crazy hours defied all authority hundreds of times on streetcars. An RCMP officer, 
Newman MacLean, who had regular duty at the 
naval dockyard, often overheard navy men prom 

ising to “get rough with Halifax on victory day 
[he citizens knew what was coming. They tried 
to prepare for it. The Halifax North Civic Im 
provement Association urgently advised Mayor 
Alan Butler in 1944 that only reinforced police 
protection could prevent widespread destruction 


when the war ended. Police Chief Judson Conrod 





met with service-police chiefs in April 1945 and 
decided that one way of avoiding trouble would 
be to shut all liquor stores in the city on victory 
day. The liquor commission even put pressure on 
the services to shut their wet canteens when th 
war's end was announced 

These precautions were naive in the extreme 
They reflected the belief of the city’s strong tem 
perance core that liquor was the cause of almost 
all trouble 

Rear-Admiral L. W. Murray, chief naval officer 
at Halifax, ignored or discounted all civilian warn 
ings about victory-day celebrations. He was a no 
nonsense sailor who quickly became impatient with 
civilians. After the riots Alderman Earl Burgess 
charged: “Murray blocked everything we tried to 
do.’ 


Murray had great faith in his eighteen-thousand- 





man command and kept reasonable navy disciplin« 


ee) 


full aa So ame ath SM at . with a shore patrol of CONTINUED ON PAGI 
uLLy 


Many street capers were harmless. Here an airman and a naval nursing sister cavort in a victory dance. 
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The Swreet & Sour 


nonsense of Dawe Harbaugh 








““Madam's right, . . . it is sour.” 


“Dip-stick's stuck.” 


**. . . Oh that was Fred, he thought he was going fishing . . ." 























**Makes all her own clothes . . ."’ 











“You said if i caught one you'd eat it—open up.” 
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... Serve 
with success! 
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Maple Leaf Filets Mignons Pastry by Domestic 





THE FIRST STEP TO ANY SUCCESSFUL DISH is to feel confident that 
the ingredients you choose complement your skills in the kitchen. So look for 
the products that bear the “CP” mark—Canada Packers’ pledge of finest CA NADA 
quality. This mark stands for all the things we do—through research and food - 
science, careful handling and skillful processing -to make a complete line % 


of fine foods that you can buy with confidence and serve with success! 
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In Paris dress designers say 


the smartest thing for night or day 


“DUBO 
BON 


UBONNET’ 
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Dubonnet is right 


for any kind of day. 


with soda 
by itself or with just 
WIST OT lemon peel 


Dubonnet ts ideal to 


keep at home in case of 


unexpected guests 
Keep Dubonnet at 


} 


I ome, and you can 


, ' 
ypect guests! 


\laclean’s Movies 


RATED BY CLYDE GILMOUR 


ey 


THE LAST VOYAGE: Suspense is spun out almost to the 


edge of audience hysteria in this terror-at-sea thriller. It’s 


BEST BET A 


ibout the disastrous aftermath of a fire and a series of explosions in a mid- 
Atlantic luxury liner. The hard-driven cast under Andrew Stone’s taut direction 
ncludes Edmond O’Brien (left) as an engineer, Robert Stack and Dorothy 
Malone as a married couple involved in the tragedy, and Woody Strode (former 


neman with the Calgary Stampeders) as a helpful giant from below decks 


THE GAZEBO: Glenn Ford's overacting in the role of a bumbling killer is a 
this comedy-of-murders. He’s a TV genius who decides to get 


ickmailer. With Debbie Reynolds, Carl Reiner, John McGiver. 


naicap in 


HAPPY ANNIVERSARY: A leering boudoir farce about a middle-aged hot 
‘ood (David Niven) who waits until his thirteenth wedding anniversary before 
openly announcing that he and his wife (Mitzi Gaynor) lived together for a 


before approaching the altar. Rating: fair 


ONCE MORE, WITH FEELING! Yul Brynner as a dynamic symphony con- 
luctor and the late Kay Kendall as his fiery wife are the stars of this farfetched 
ut sometimes quite funny comedy. She wants a divorce but is hampered by the 


iwkward fact that they have never been formally married 


SINK THE BISMARCK! This is an exciting and convincing war-at-sea drama 
from Britain. Based on a book by C. S. Forester, it presents with only a few 


fictit 


ious Ornaments the true story of the titanic battle between the Royal 
Navy and Hitler's mightiest warship in the gloomy spring of 1941. With Kenneth 
More, Dana Wynter, Laurence Naismith 


WHO WAS THAT LADY? Many a promising comedy begins with a good 
basic idea but squanders itself in frenzied overexertion. This one is an example. 
4 £V smoothie (Dean Martin) persuades a chemistry professor (Tony Curtis) 
to masquerade as an FBI man so that the professor's wife (Janet Leigh) 


will believe the cutie he kissed in the laboratory was a foreign spy. Rating: fair 





Ben-Hur: Biblical drama. Excellent 
The Big Fisherman: Bible drama. Fair 
The Bramble Bush: ‘Adult’ drama. Fai The Mouse That Roared: Comedy. Good 


Masters of the Congo Jungle: African | 


documentary story. Excellent 





4 Bucket of Blood: Horror ‘comedy.’ Never fa Baws War commence. Good 

Poor The Nun’s Story: Drama. Excellent 
Cash McCall: Comedy-drama. Fait Odds Against Tomorrow: Drama. Good 
Eugene Onegin: Filmed opera. Good On the Beach: Atom-survival drama. Good 
Expresso Bongo: British comedy. Good Pillow Talk: Comedy. Excellent 
Ferry to Hong Kong: British comedy The Purple Gang: Crime drama. Poor 

1a. Fair The Rookie: Army comedy. Poor 
The FBI Story: G-man drama. Good Room at the Top: Adult drama from 
The 5 Pennies: Biog-musical. Goo Britain Excellent 
Flame Over India: Drama. Good Seven Thieves: Crime drama. Good 
Four Fast Guns: Wester Fair She Didn’t Say No: Comedy. Fair 
Gene Krupa Story: Biog-musical. Fair Solomon and Sheba: “Bible” epic. Fair 
Girls Town: Reformatory drama. Poor SOS Pacific: Suspense drama. Good 
Goliath aud the Barbarians: “Hist I The Story on Page One: Courtroom 
iran Poor drama. Excellent 
Suddenly, Last Summer: Ultr adult” 

4 Hole in the Head: Comed Goo gieticlaitnel dente Beli 
Home From the Hill: Drama. Good & Sensmer Place: : Fairs 
I'm All Right, Jack: Comedy. Good They Came to Cordura: Drama. Good 
Journey to the Centre of the Earth: Third Man on the Mountain: Alpine 

Science-fiction Good drama Good 
The Last Angry Man: Drama. Good Upstairs and Downstairs: Comedy. Fair 
Left, Right and Centie: Comedy. Fair Vice Raid: Crime drama. Poor 
Li'l Abner: Comic musical. Good 


The Wonderful Country: Wester: Good 
The Wreck of the Mary Deare: Sea 


Romantic comedy. Fair mystery-drama Excellent 


The Man Who Understood Women: 
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Gilbey’s 


\ \ ed sailor and his two buddies 
rape a Union Jack over their “girl friend 
ianikin from a downtown store 


The $3 million 





“narty” that 


ee a 


Rt, tl PO 
Cm ee Se 


Liberated” on V-E Day by rioting sailors, this Halifax police wagon was set afire, 
then abandoned on a dock when revelers found they couldn't push it into the water. 


Firemen trying to douse burning vehicles were heckled and hampered by the crowds 


wrecked Halifax continued from page 27 





Somebody in the crowd 


only 156. The army, on the other hand 
id 1/0 provosts to contro 4.500 sol 
ie! Murray once said that his men 
ould be treated with tact and forbear 
I on victory day. He referred to them 
i citizens of the nav\ When the riots 
e begun by navy men (this fact is still 
hotly disputed in Halifax), he refused 
o believe they were serious. When they 
e over, he blamed the civilians for 
nciting the navy. He stuck to his guns 
ht into his tirement immediately 
| the rio 
At 10.30 a.m. on Monday, May 
whistle began blowing cros Halifax 
nd people began streaming into the 
siree Waitresses deserted their restau 
int sale clerks disappeared into the 
ro a 


The awful truth of that day was that at 


the end of the greatest war in history 

here was nothing to do in Halifax. The 
ocked 

} 


nts were shut. A group of printers from 


the Halifax Mail walked downtown and 


liquor stores were most restau 


couldn't even buy sandwiches 
Something had to happen, and it did 
policeman 


The eggs thrown at the 


were unmistakable, if lighthearted, symp 


toms of the mounting, hidden pressures 
One man who saw the egg-throwing, and 


ho was later involved in the riots, says, 
Somebody in the crowd yelled, The 
ice en going to do anything 
re going to let us have fun. I never 
) yt hat 
Two thousand navy men began dogged 
nkine their way through six thou 
bottles of beer in the huge wel can 


on HMCS Stadacona, a shore train 


tion. One rating recalls Every 

ad at least one bottie of rye put 

i day we One bootleg 

( t ndred bottles of n at 
D he ottle d Ite oon 
AL Yr stagac Oonas cantee close 


yelled, ‘The police aren’t going to do anything’’”’ 


R. W 


patrol, 


“Heave!” shouted a tall dark-haired sailor 
wearing a civilian slouch hat. The car 
rocked but did not turn over. “Let’s burn 
shouted a civilian. Sheets of 
paper were thrust under the car, near the 
To encour 


ind fifteen minutes later Lt.-Cmdr 
Wood, chief of the 


ooked out his office 


navy shore 


window at Stada 
cona on Barrington and saw a streetcar ty news 
surrounded by ratings. They were shout 


ing happily, pushing their fists through oil-encrusted axles and gears 


the windows and laughing at the surprised aging shouts from sailors and civilians, 
citizens inside. Wood took thirty shore the flames ate quickly into the body of 
patrol officers and cleared the area the car. 


Back in his office, he got a call from 
his liaison officer at City Hall, Warrant 
John Barbour The police have 
Barbour reported. “There are 


At police headquarters, Chief Conrod 
dispatched an emergency team in the 
patrol wagon. He called 
for more help from the shore patrol and 
sent the fire brigade. But he was too late. 
The crowd now knew it could intimidate 
the police 

When the patrol wagon arrived at 
11.30, fifty sailors seized it. The driver, 
Fred Nagle, was injured trying to jump 
clear before the wagon crashed on its 
side. As it rolled over with police spill- 
ing out of the back and gasoline gushing 
from its tank, somebody tossed a lighted 
match. With a savage roar, the wagon 

Wood left his office on the run, but burst into flames and police, sailors and 
soon found he was helpless. He saw fif- civilians had to leap to safety. 
teen shore patrolmen and six city police In the meantime, the 
though burning merrily, was being syste 


} 


Officer force’s largest 
given up 
four thousand people jamming the streets 
They 


hell of a time.” The roar of the down- 


i 


e ripping down flags and having a 


town crowds reached Citadel Hill, where 
fifteen thousand community singers were 
more celebrating victory. 
Hundreds of them began drifting down 
ill toward the noise and the fun. 


decorously 


the 


Friendly — but violent 


Streetcar, al 
trying to cope with about five thousand 
jamming Barrington Street. He 
saw hundreds of sailors ambushing street- 
cars, smashing windows, wrenching down 


people 
working hard in the smoke and flames, 
was using an iron bar to wrench off brass 
rails and other fittings. He collected a 
small heap of heavy fittings, then, with 
deliberation, hurled them _ all 
through the plate-glass windows of the 
nearby Nova Scotia Light and 
Company. 

The crashing of the glass was hardly 
noticed in the general uproar—the hissing 
friendly and of from the patrol 
crackling of the burning streetcar, and 
the derisive shouts of the crowd as fire- 
men tried to fight the flames. As fast as 
firemen connected 
would unscrew 


trolley poles, taking control of the cars 
and crashing them into each other 

Working desperately, Wood and the great 
police managed to get all the streetcars 
except one off the streets and into their Power 
Admiral Murray's 
should be 


Day, and he 


barns. Wood recalled 


conviction that the sailors 
tactfully” on V-E 


them 


treated 


was pleased to find flames wagon, the 


asy to handle 
The last streetcar was trapped in dense 


crowds on the lower part of Barrington 


} ¢ r th th t ] he > 
nd it was clear that they had special the hoses. sailors 


plans for it. A mob of ratings put their them at the hydrants 


shoulders against the smashed car. When one hose was connected, two sail 
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matically torn to pieces. One naval rating, | 
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In an era when women were chained to Victorian parlours, Marie 
Curie proved beyond question that a brilliant and imaginative 
mind can never be confined. 

But despite the limitations put upon her by the times in which 
she lived, Marie Curie clung to the certainty, which she shared 
with her husband, that the world around us was abundant with 
untapped elements that would ultimately benefit mankind to a 
greater extent than anything yet known. During ‘her struggle for 
knowledge, Mme. Curie revealed two significant personal qualities: 
an unfettered creative zeal and a deep-rooted sense of responsibility 
for her fellow man. Without this great personality the world might 


ee ba heal sy 


Mme. MARIE CURIE 





well have waited much longer for the discovery of life-giving radium. 

The story of Marie Curie serves to exemplify the importance 
of a profound truth: that in an age of mechanicaily-calculated 
decisions the spirit of mankind is best interpreted by the minds 
and deeds of individual men and women. 

People .. . with their capacity to anticipate the needs of others . . 
make the difference, The gift of the individual to understand and eom- 
munieate is a precious-commodity for which there is no substiiute. 
This is our business philosophy. [t is the reason why, in all our dealings 
with our customers, we try to make it apparent that peovle make the 
difference at The Toronto-Dominion Bank. 
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CYANAMID OF CANADA 
WARS AGAINST WANT 


Some people look, and they don’t worry: ment and value, and that there’s only one way 
to do that— give back to the soil that which 


They see plenty of every g stores < 
They see plenty of everything in stores and growing plants take out of it. 


supermarkets, and there’s more—they say— 


where that came from. , ' a 
So, at Cyanamid, they make the fertilizers 


Some people look, and they are afraid: that help our farmers grow more and better food. 





They see roads and cities, airports and indus- 


tries taking over our fertile land; how—they And they make animal feed supplements 


ask—can we grow food if we have no farms? which get more beet and pork and chickens to 





market sooner. They do things about control- 

Some people look, and understand, and act: ling insect damage, plant diseases and sickness 

. . in animals. And they help farmers and gardeners 

; Such are the people at Cyanamid. and governments to use all these products 


They understand the growth of industry, in the right way —in the war against want. 





and the growth of populations. They know 


that we must teed more people, and that there’s That’s what they do now, and have been 
less farmland, and that this land has to grow doing for 52 years, and will keep on doing— 


more crops and crops that are richer in nourish- _ the people at Cyanamid of Canada. 








CYANAMID OF CANADA LIMITED <— CYANARMID > 


MONTREAL 1, QUE, 









INSECTICIDES ... While the weather may still be an unpredict- CYANAMID’S FIRST PLANT...Cyanamid is one of Canada’s 


} 1 1 , 1 ' 
ible hazard for fruit growers, the destruction often wrought by oldest industrial citizens: the first Cyanamid plant was built in 
} insects has been brought under firm control. Years of testing and Niagara Falls, Ont in 190 Greatly enlarged and. of course, 
research make Cyanamid insecticides completely safe and effective. modernized, it is now one of six Cyanamid plants in Canada 
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ors grabbed it, turned it on a fireman 
ind blasted his pants off 

Other sailors grabbed axes and chop- 
ped the bulging hose into pieces. Finally, 
the deputy fire chief tried to get help 


from some petty officers who were watch- 


ing. One of them cried, “Take that expen 


ive equipment and get the hell out of 
here before we burn it, too 

[he crowds had now spread through 
the city and were clotted in front of half 
; lozen downtown liquor stores The 
most central one, on Sackville Street, was 


iptured by about a hundred men—-sail 


civilian who easily overwhelm 





ed six city police irding the store. At 
tacks On other liquor stores were equally 
ccesstf At all of them, the mood of 
h owd w good-natured but extra 
dinar letermined 
At one liquor store, RCMP Constable 
O. N. Duncan heard someone shout 


We don't want to hurt 


you, but we're coming in for sure!” The 
oor broke inward, the windows smashed 
in n came the crowd 

rhe riote vanted liquor and they got 

1.280 cases of beer, twenty-seven 
of wine and eight hundred cases of 

pirits. Duncan saw a teen-aged boy drag 

ig a case of whisky into the street 

The mob reeled off into one of the big 

st part ever held Three cits 
police fever uncomfortably together 
while thirty sailors smashed a shoe store 
window on Barrington and began hand 
ing out dozens of pairs of shoes to pass 
ersby. The sound of drunken singing and 
the crash of breaking glass went on until 
lawn 

By then, most city and service author 
itte thought there was little danger of 
further rioting But Lt.-Cmdr Wood 
nsed more trouble. He had already 
wakened a senior officer on Stadacona at 


m. and reported that the police want 
/ vert 


ed wet canteens shut until further notice 
But Admiral Murray decided a few hours 
later that they would open as usu il 


Soon after noon, the Stadacona canteen 


ran out of beer, and several hundred 


ingry ratings spilled out onto Barrington 
Street. They began pelting the canteen 
with stones, sticks and bottles. At that 
moment, a streetcar came rolling down 
Barrington. The mob turned on it with 


1 hail of stones that smashed most of its 





window [he driver and passengers 
crouched to the floor \ dozen navy 
shore patrolmen pounded past the street 
car, but were unable to check the mob 
\ patrol wagon screamed around a cor- 
ner, but before it could stop a thick hail 
of bottles smashed its windshield, lights 
and windows 
he rioting sailors were no longer 
laughing or joking They rushed the 
treetcar, smashed the rest of its win 
1o\ pac 1 into i 1d drove rapidly 
jown B I ) 
Woo is now ermined to use forc 
oO que | the outbreak. He directed a li 
nil ick of shore p olmen to hit the 
crowd B neton and Gerrish stree 
Ninet ough patrolmen armed th axe 
1 nd truncheons clashed with the 
OW | A L put were { ck \ overpowe 
1, disarmed or driven off. Police morale 
OKC oughout the city \ headquar 
one policeman said They threaten 
Oo be vO p if you just ook at them.” 
Excitement was mounting to a frenzy 
s the mobs realized the police were 
powerless. A store was attacked and cig 
irette ipptes ind vegetables were 
hrown o A drunk, staggering out of 
1 doorway on Gerrish, was sent spinning 
into gutter hail of playfully 
ywn apples ill the houses on 
Salter Street of a mile to the 
south, lost ¢ to a weird rain 
of ve ible pple nd stones. The 
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Gerrish turned “On to 
Keith’s brewery,” shouted one sailor, and 
the crowd took up the cry and made it a 
chant 


crowd at east 


As though by organized plan, about a 


thousand ratings and at least as many 


civilians surrounded police headquarters 
downtown, manhandling anybody who 
tried to get in or out 

At 2.25 p.m. Mayor Butler, Admiral 
Murray, Brigadier D. A. White and At 
\ Marshal A. L. Morfee 


vice met 
the garrison 


on a 
platform at grounds for a 


religious service. The mayor pleaded with 


Murray for help. “I am going to create 
a diversion by marching the navy through 
the city after the service.” said Murray 


Even as he spoke, Keith's brewery fell 


to the rioters. A thousand men, pushin 


it the main gates, burst them inwards 


and the attackers poured into the yard in 


a body. Some shore patrolmen, trapped 
in the press of the crowd, were carricd 


helplessly into the yard. The rioters roll 


{ 


ed out kegs and cases of beer, passed out 


thousands of bottles and loaded stolen 
trucks. A drunken sailor staggered up 
Barrington, laden with bottles that he 


kept dropping every few yards, shouting 
The 


peel 


brewery is Open for business! Free 


for everybody!” Civilians. soldiers 


sailors began moving down Barrington 


in a swelling mob 


Suddenly, in the turmoil of the brew 


ery yard, the shriek of whistles sounded 
and 140 army provost and city police ar 
rived in wagons, cars and trucks. Rioters 


hurled themselves through windows and 


leaped over barbed wire on walls. Within 
the 
SiX-ton 


minutes brewery grounds 
cleared and a truck 
jammed into the Salter and Water streets 


attack 


five were 


army Was 


gateway to hold back any new 


Chaos makes a comeback 


But the for law and order was 


temporary 


victory 
only 4 growing mass of men 
was pouring down Barrington until about 


outside the gates 


five thousand stood 
After 
the jammed gateway and began pushing 
The army truck, though in gear with its 
brakes on, was skidded quickly out of the 
and the again 


The police and the provosts were forced 


a fifteen-minute wait they moved to 


way gates burst inward 
unrestricted 


the 


aside and watch 
Six blocks 


grounds, several thousand people solemn 


to stand 


looting away at garrison 


ly gave thanks to God that the war was 
ended 

But for Mayor Butler the war was still 
on. He told Murray that he would read 
the Riot Act unless something was done 
quickly. “My men,” said Murray, refer 
ring to the 375 navy men who were at 
tending the service, “are ready to march 

The navy men who marched out of the 


rison grounds were meant to intimi 





fate the rioters, but, instead, ¢/r were 
intimidated. Marching down Barrington 
Street. they were shoved and pushed out 
of rank. Bottles of rum, whisky and gu 
vere thrust under their noses. One marcn 
er had two bottles of beer emptied ove 
him. It was enough to demoralize the 


and 115 men disappeared 
during the march back to Stadacona 

By late afternoon Halifax was 
Most of the shop 
Barrington 


most resolute 


a sham 


bles windows along 


were smashed during the 


afternoon. The boards were wrenched off 
Birks 


and women fought each other for 


jewelry store windows, and men 


fistsful 
ind silver. T. Eaton employees 
the 


drove 


of jew els 
the 
department 


fought looters who smashed in 


stores showcases and 


them off several times 


Impromptu parties were in full swing 


in all the public parks and in the old 
cemetery downtown. There were two 
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just as surely as a small boy grows up, so he and his brothers and sisters over your life insurance plans with the man from Imperial Life—he 


can make your insurance needs too big for the coverage you represents a billion dollar company. Let him show you 


how Imperial coverage can save you monev and 





have. Since 1897, Imperial Life men have specialized 
in developing insurance programmes that at the same time brighten the future both for 
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211 rioters who ultimately faced The royal commission never did find 


out why the riots were allowed to drag 


cial court set up tn the Hali 
on for two days, or whether they were 


irmories, scores got jail terms of 
premeditated. It did establish, though, 


six months or stiff fines, and an 
that there was little unified action among 


was made of some of the navy 

y officer from Regina got city and service police. At one point, at 
ng. Another, from the height of some rioting, two platoons 
Saskatoon, got three years. It was a mere of City Police actually went off duty 
that the two men who got Riot damage was estimated by various 
commission witnesses at around three mil 


blamed 


coincidence 
nost severe sentences both came from 
provoked cries of pro lion dollars and Justice Kellock 


n 4 gislatures of the prairie the navy for causing the riots and for fail 


provinces. Many of the rioters had been ing to stop them 
ns Of mob hysteria It had been quite a party * 
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Gisele MacKenzie 





tells her story continued from page 22 











One fan wrote: 





the Hit Parade 


a featured 
by building one of his own TV programs 


land spot on 
around me at the time they 
He made sure I did everything 
and handling 


were casting 


the show 
violin 


singing, plano 


comedy bits. Two days later I was signed. 


“My mother is dying of cancer. Send money, or 


The Hit Parade me most of 
what I know as a performer. It gave me 
the kind of training an actress would get 
in a good repertory company 


taught tomime and learned to dance passably. 
Jack Regas, the choreographer who even 
tually worked on my own show, says I'd 
never replace Gwen Verdon but that I’m 
a quick study and can get by. Except for 
a running feud with Raymond Scott, who 


Each song 
sketch, 
and so I played all kinds of roles in pan 


was presented as an_ individual 


















Remington Rand UNI VAC 


helps plan for 


Since the end of the Second World 
Hydro has spent millions of di llars o 


struction to ensure that Ontario has 


available to meet her constantly expanding industrial, 


domestic and rural demands for power. 


sure that this money is well spent and that the power 


supply is always ahead of the demand 


Univac 
is available 


Here's what Univac high-speed 
data processing can do for you 


® Sales Reports Statistical Analyses 


* Payroll Design Studies 
Labor Distribution » Planning Studies 
* Billing 
tte Valuation Studies 
* General Accounting 
Forecasting 
® Inventory Studies 
e Engineering 
Production Planning Problems 
* Delivery Schedules 
y ° Matrix 


% 


Scheduling Studies Calculations 


* Market Analyses © Scientific Analyses 


® Reports to Govern- » Mane Beil talk 


ment Agencies 


® Pricing and Rate * 
Studies 


Seasonal Variation 
Reports 





w Ontario Hydro’s Caribou Falls Station northwest of Kenora went into full operation in 1959, 
Cost, $23 million! Power developed, 79,300 kilowatts! 


the bright lights of tomorrow 


War. Ontario 
n capital con- 


and programming computations are required. To per- 
Ontario Hydro 
makes use of the speed and versatility of a Remington 
Rand UNIVAC. Every day Hydro’s Remington Rand 
UNIVAC goes tirelessly on 


money can best be spent 


form these extensive calculations 


enough power 
lo help make helping to plan where 
helping to plan the bright 


, vast analysis lights of tomorrow. 


’s versatility and speed 


to every Canadian business 





om me, 


New UNIVAC Computing Center Opens 
Remington Rand UNIVAC Computing 
Service Center at 984 Bay 
Toronto, the advantages of 
high-speed data processing to organti- 
without the work 
justify an installation., Work is done 


984 Bay Street, Toronto—Branches in principal cities across Canada 


at the Center on a lou -cost contract 
Street. hasis. Visit the neu Computing Center 
und find what UNIVAC high- 
speed data processing can do for you 


the fields of 


routine, research and devel 


brings out 


zations volume to in analysis. DUSLTLESS 


ypment, 





il hold you responsible” 


led the orchestra, I enjoyed every minute 
of the four years I was with the show 

Rehearsals 
started on Wednesday and continued until 
the show Saturday 


The schedule wasn’t tough 


night. But I had no 
control over which songs I sang. Even if 
I knew a certain song wasn't for me I 


The nature of the 
made this mandatory. If they'd let 
pick and they'd 
had trouble getting on the air each week 

Scott the 
his 


had to sing it anyway 
show 
everyone 


choose have 


was only 


one who tried to 
Dorothy 


show 


interfere and wife, 


had 


Collins, 

on the before |! 
the only one to refuse a 
couple of numbers and get away with it 
Dorothy, who, like me, was born in Can 
(we're both U.S. citizens now) 
pleasant to me at first but the atmosphere 


who been 


joined it, was 


ada wa 
became pretty strained after a while when 
she saw that Raymond and I disliked each 
intensely. Scott 
me. After 
while, I started doing other 
other 
traight dramatic 


other so frankly, was 


jealous of being on the show 


for a things 
guest and even 
Because I 
was becoming more of a personality than 
wife, he 


of his 


shots on shows 


some roles 


his was furious and 


make 


went oul 
way to things difficult for 
me. 

However, I 
with 


got along wonderfully 


the 
Lanson 


featured singers, Snooky 
Russell Arms. Altogether, 
it was a happy company. Those | really 
had fun the ensemble singers 

When f did 
fall, a 


ringside as my 


other 
and 
with were 
and dancers and the actors 

my first show at the Waldorf 


were at 


last 
them 
inpaid claque 


group of 


Who counts the money? 


The 
New 
it. I 
room, furnished apartment at 
Park South, 
From the fifteenth floor I had a sensation 


Hit Parade had 
York the first 


managed to get 


brought 
and l 


a beautiiul one-bed 


me to 
for time loved 
40 Central 
complete with aquarium 
al view of the park and I was close to the 
Fifth 
earning I know it 
the fifteen hundred 
I made on Club 15 


Avenue stores. I forget what | was 


exactly, but 


was more 


tnan dollars a week 


1 always find it diffi 
cult to talk about money be I never 


All I've 


allowance of 


Cause 


see the cheques ever seen, really, 


my weekly $150 my 


music to live by—and I leave the heavy 


computations to Bob and to George Gott 
fried and auditor, who 
five percent of everything I make 


With the Hit Parade, | 
the full impact of being a 


our accountant 
gels 
began to feel 


show-busine 


personality. Just a few months on tel 
vision had done more for me than two 
and a half years on radio in the U.S. 1 
vas getting a couple of hundred letters 


veek aSking fo! 
I wa 


and began recelv 


photos or autograph 
a lot of sucker list 


ing all kinds of request 


also added to 


for financial contribution Some were 

threats, in effect. One of them read My 

mother is dying of cancer and ! 

two thousand dollars for an operation 

ch could her life. If vou dont 

nd the money I'll hold you respon 

for her death There have been other 

in the same vein but the only thin you 
in dol ignore them If you t 

over to the police youd Kely | 

getting publicity you could do without 
One type of request that always bot 

me is the form fetter, with my name lype 

written in. I feel rea! charitable abou 

those. I began getting so many requ 
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for me alone. And when I lost the show, 
the press agent was also out of a job 

Bob and I have always observed the 
principle that whenever you get a break 
just make sure you make the most of it 
that the most constructive thing you can 
do is to be as good as possible. Beyond 
that. nothing not even the best press 
agents in the world —could help you 
Whatever good publicity breaks I've had 
have happened without any personal ini- 
tiative. One of the biggest came while | 
was with the Hit Parade. Newsweek. do- 
Ing a story on women in TY, ran my pic- 
ture on the cover. It looked like a master 
stroke of press agentry but, actually, it 
had been simply the result of a personal 
preference on the part of an editor. “I 
want to run MacKenzie’s picture on the 
cover,” he had said. “I like her.” 

The most a press agent can do for you 
at any time is to get your picture into 
the entertainment pages and your name 
into the columns. And he can do this only 
if you're doing things regularly and well. 
So who needs him, really? 

Whether you have a press agent or 
not, you can very often get hurt badly 
by columnists who mean well but don't 
think of the implications contained in 
their material. Not long ago, for example, 
one of the syndicated columns ran an 
item about me throwing a coin into a 
wishing well somewhere and when they'd 
asked me what I'd wished, I was supposed 
to have said: “You'll find out in a few 
months.” It implied that I was pregnant, 
which I wasn't. But who Knows how many 
opportunities [ might have lost because 
of that item? Certainly everyone at MCA 
thought I was pregnant. 


Are reviewers people? 


I have to admit to a real human frailty 
about the press. If it’s for me, swell; if it’s 
against me I get upset. Bad reviews upset 
me terribly. But good or bad, I don’t 
think a review is justifiable because it 
represents only one individual’s opinion. 
Naturally if you get six or eight people 
writing the same thing, either pro or 
con, it makes a little sense. But I do 
know it’s very depressing to read bad re 
views, after you've worked so hard pre- 
paring and knocked yourself out deliver- 
ing. All I feel is relief when the review 
period is over, whether they've been 
good or bad 

In New York, during my last year with 
the Hit Parade, I had my first bad ex- 
perience with one of those disturbed char- 
acters who are always bothering women 
in showbusiness. He lived in the same 
apartment house, a man of considerable 
means, prominent on Wall Street. He 
started out by sending me a Christmas 
present, a fitted beauty case worth at feast 
three hundred dollars. In the accompany- 
ing note he explained that he thought the 
case would be useful for an entertainer 
who traveled a lot, and he was quite 
right. He ended up with: “Dont be 
afraid. There are no strings attached. ['m 
simply an admirer of yours and you've 
given me so much pleasure I'd just like 
to do something for you in return 

I never thought much about it. But 
then the flowers started arriving. Every 
day a new batch, with a note. And the 
notes kept getting nuttier and sexier. I 
tried sending the flowers back for a while 
until finally the florist pleaded with me to 
keep them. “Please,” he said. “The guy's 
giving me a bad time. He's paying for 
them and accusing me of not delivering.” 
I started keeping them and Bob would 
relieve the arboreal congestion from time 
to time by lug 
to his apartn 
Hotel. 


zing a batch of roses over 


rent in the Buckingham 
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Aside 





from getting pretty suggestive, 
some of the accompanying notes were 
really coy. For example: “Today I feel 
blue.” And I'd get a bunch of blue iris. 
But suddenly the correspondence took a 
turn which really worried me. 

“My wife and I have discussed the 
situation,” he wrote, “and she under- 
stands our problem and is willing to give 
me a divorce.” 

I haven't even sent the man a thank- 
ygu note and suddenly I'm “the other 
woman.” I visualized the “wronged wife” 
coming upstairs to pull my hair and 
make a big scene for the tabloids. We 
didn’t want to call the police because of 
the kind of publicity it would bring, but 
Bob and I decided we had to do some- 
thing. I was afraid he’d tip the elevator 
operator well enough to be let into my 
apartment some night and attack me 
when I got home. 

So we piled up all his gifts and had the 
elevator operator deliver them to his 
apartment with a strong note from Bob, 
in his official capacity as manager. The 
reaction was amazing, in a way, for I 
suddenly started getting righteous notes 
making cracks about “you and your man- 
ager.” It went on until we left for Holly- 
wood to do my own show. 

Meanwhile, I'd started to receive letters 
from another nut whose correspondence 
followed me to Los Angeles, and this 
series of events finally did get into the 
papers. The letters were products of an 
obviously highly disturbed mind. Nothing 
obscene but always bordering on it. He 
also wired and phoned. He finally caught 
up with me in person during an engage- 
ment I played at the Flamingo Hotel in 
Las Vegas. I was sitting playing roulette 
one evening between shows when sud- 
denly I felt a hot breath on my neck 
and heard somebody say: “I’m here.” 

I spun around and saw this strange 
little man, about forty years of age, wear- 
ing a pink shirt and pink Bermuda shorts. 
He was just about the homeliest, with 
straggly wisps of red hair and an utterly 
vapid face reflecting what I call a “wet 
noodle” personality. I got away from him 
quickly but he started doing the potted 
palm bit. Everywhere I'd go, I'd see him 
skulking around. We tried to have him 
kept out of the supper club, during my 
performances, but Nat Hart, the maitre 
dhoétel, who is usually good at remem- 
bering people, always missed him. “He’s 
got such a nuthin’ face,” he told Bob, “I 
can never pick him out.” 

It became serious when he tried to 
bribe the girl who helped me dress for 
my shows. He offered her fifty dollars if 
she'd lock him in the dressing room 
with me. Thank God she was loyal, and 
reported it. We advised the police and 
they threw him out of town. But they 
had to do it five times because with that 


FOLLOWER 


He treads 
in his father’s footsteps; 
He won't go 
very far. 
He’s so much like 
his father... 
He'll wind up 


in the car. 
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neutral face he was able to keep coming 
back. 

After the Las Vegas engagement I flew 
to Winnipeg to visit my family and he 
followed me, driving non-stop for forty- 
eight hours in his beat-up car. Such de- 
tails came out in the papers because he 
phoned to say he was on his way and so 
we had to call the police. They put a 
watch around the house for two days and 
he finally showed up. I hid behind the 
living room drapes while my father spoke 
to him at the door, asking him to leave 
me alone. 


“IT cant,” I heard him say, “I'd rather 
kill myself first.” 

And what a picture he was. It gets 
pretty cold in Winnipeg in the fall and 
everybody was wearing warm clothing. 
But here was this weird litthe man stand- 
ing there in his pink Bermuda shorts. And 
he had the spindliest pair of legs I've ever 
seen. 


The police picked him up and escorted 
him out of Manitoba but he kept send- 
ing cables, flowers and wild letters. Final- 
ly he read a news story about himself in 
which I described him as having “a real 


Caspar Milquetoast face.” Not long after 
that I got a Valentine with the message: 
“You'll never hear from me again— 
Caspar Milquetoast.” And that was the 
last I heard from him. 

I'd had a much earlier experience in 
this vein while I was with the CBC. I 
started with a letter from a western farm- 
er, who obviously belonged to one of 
those way-out nature groups — which I 
like to think kept its clothes on. Anyway 
the letter said the writer had gone out 
into the fields and communicated with 
God who had told him that I was definite- 
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‘“! lived in fear that this nutty farmer would have his tacky old horse sent to me at the CBC’’ 


he one for him. Conseq t va Naturally I didn't, and about a mont! Tell me where you want it delivered.” 
swine Nn picture and oon as I sent ter fn wrote to say that a he hadn't For weeks I lived in fear of this tacky 
ine it ‘ 1 get crack with heard from me he was going out into the old animal being delivered at the front 
P rriage plat fields for more meditation. Six week door of the CBC 
| 1 hard ve the nclosed iter another letter arrived giving me the [he public, generally speaking, is gra 
hot of tt nutt idle-aged fart brush-off cious and understanding although there 
1 old Stetson rhis time,” the letter read, “God told are times when, like any other performer, 
n OF I ) the woman for me I'd rather be left alone. I recall a particu- 
horss a However. I want you to be consoled wit lar day in New York last fall when I was 
4 ‘ [ nt so I'm sending you my horse extremely tired. I had been rehearsing a 
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samba thing for the Arthur Murray show, 
and then kept an appointment with a 
physiotherapist to relieve a pinched nerve 
in my neck. I next had to shop for some 
special jackets for my sister Huguette’s 
three little boys who were to make their 
r'V debut in Winnipeg as a singing trio 
It was raining and muggy and when the 
weather’s like that I'm just no good. And 
because of the weather I couldn't get a 
cab. I was utterly beat. And so you can 
imagine how I felt when people in the 
store kept stopping me for autographs 
and to chat. It got so that I wanted to 
scream: “Why don't you please leave mc 
alone!” 

Another day, though, I might feel just 
great and nobody in the store would ap 
proach me. They'd just smile and nod 
and that would be it 

Anonymity is one of the things I en 
joyed most about the trip Bob and I made 
to Europe in the fall of 1958. I think 
someone like myself, when in America, 
owes it to the public to look as chic as 
possible at all times. But in Europe, if 
wed been out late the night before and 
if my hair was a mess, it didn’t matter 
I remember the day we arrived in Capri 
I hadn't bothered too much about fresh 
ening up for our arrival at the hotel, 
and we were just walking in when I heard 
a familiar voice call my name. It was 
Zsa Zsa Gabor, looking her usual mil 
lion bucks. “Gisele,” she purred, “vhat 
are you doing here, dahling! You look 
SO sveet wizzout make-up!” 

She was making a picture with Mario 
Lanza, with whom we soon got together 
to reminisce about our days together on 
the Coca-Cola radio show in Hollywood. 
The news of his death in November was 
all the more shocking to us, because he 
looked so great when we saw him. Too 
fat, maybe, but happy and getting very 
wealthy again, making films for Europe 
and South America and banking his 
money in Switzerland. 

Bob kidded him about being an ex 
patriate. “Don't you feel a little guilty, 
being an American and living over 
here?” he asked. 

“Guilty?” Mario said. “Hell no! Ive 
paid millions of dollars just to keep 
idiots in power. Let Somebody else pay. 
I wouldn't care if I never paid the U.S 
government ten cents again for the rest 
of my life.” And he never did. 

My appearance in straight dramatic 
['V shows was sudden and without fan 
fare but it represented a long period of 
“selling” on Bob's part. He felt that to 
prepare me for what we wanted ultimate 
ly—a Broadway show—lI should try to 
do some dramatic work and, most impor- 
tant, be seen doing it. We had signed with 
MCA by this time and Bob kept bugging 
them but they kept insisting I was strictly 
a singer 

A break finally came in 1955 when 
Dick Dunlap, a TV-producer to whom 
Bob had spoken, came across a comedy in 
which, he figured, there was an ideal part 
for me. I forget the title of the script— 
which could be significant, since it con 
cerned an amnesia case—but it played on 
Kraft Theatre, and I got good reviews 
The most confused people in town next 
day were at MCA, wondering how it had 
come about. , 

After a while I got a role in another 
Kraft play but the most important break 
came in a series called Justice, starring 
Gary Merrill. I was the singing heroine 
of a racket drama about the recording 
business and Bob’s big coup, in this in- 
stance, was to work a tie-in with a record 
I had made, called Hard to Get. It be- 
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C came my only real hit and it marked and Prejudice, late in 1958. When Bob my God!” and banged down the phone tionally (even though I lost the baby) 













the first time a Hit Parade performer sang and I went to Europe that August, pro- As it turned out I think it was for the My marriage two years ago has made me 
one of her own recorded numbers on ducer Julie Stein came aboard with flow- best because the show, though not thor much more stable For more than ten 
iam the show. Any record selling over two ers and champagne. He kept referring to oughly panned, wasn’t well received. It years Bob and I had been trving to work 
ith hundred thousand copies is a hit but, this me as “my Elizabeth.” On our return, closed after a few weeks. I didn’t see the out a solution to our problem Ww e were 
<a One ran to seven hundred and fifty thou- in October, Farley Granger, who was to production and didn’t want to, but from in love, were sure we were meant to be 
aaiian Sand, which pushed it into the decisive have been my leading man, was brought hearsay I believe the role of Elizabeth together, but he was a divorced man and 
ette’s hit bracket -the top seven to the ship for pictures and so on. Re as played by Polly Bergen was changed I was a Catholic. God alone knows what 
their After good reaction to the Justice hearsals were to start in a couple of considerably from the part as originally I went through in reaching the decision I 
trio show, Bob started working on a starring weeks, and we returned to Los Angeles written. I have the feeling I escaped a finally made. * 
= ie role for me in one of the musicals that to wait. But | never made it. Bob had bitter experience 
pioal play Dallas every summer. We'd gotten to to phone Stein a few days later to tell But I'm sure that before long Ill get This is the third part of Gisele Mac- 
epi know Charlie Meeker, w ho runs the him | was pregnant Stein, understand- the show I've been looking for. I feel ma Kenzie's story. The concluding part wiil 
: can theatre there, but he wasn’t very con- ably, was furious. All he said was: “Oh ture enough now and serene enough emo- appear in the next issue 
. the scious of me as an actress or very enthu- 
ie Silastic. Fortunately, shortly after we'd 
_— made the first pass, I played Meeker’s 
ani theatre in a variety show with Jack 
sha Benny. After the show Meeker came 
backstage: “I was wrong,” he told Bob 
ust “When you first negotiated with me I 
| ap should have taken your word and the 
ae word of MCA.” (Now MCA were with 
it.) “I'd like her to do a show for 
| en me next summer. You can pick it,” he 
nade added, “but I'd like to see you do South 
hink Pacific.” 
rica I played the Mary Martin role the fol 
~ as lowing season, the summer of 1955, as he 
e, if suggested, and a summer later played 
and Annie Get Your Gun in Kansas City. In 
iter 1957 1 was Annie again, back in Dallas. 
apr Then in 1958 came the production I 
esh enjoyed most—The King and I—in which 
otel, I played opposite Cameron Mitchell, the 
card stage and screen actor who'd made such 
Was a big name on Broadway as the athletic 
mil son, Biff, in Death of a Salesman. We 
vhat did the show in Los Angeles and San 
look Francisco, five weeks in L.A. and six 
in San Francisco. The reviews were 
aro good and | was in my element every 
ther night 
on 
00d 
ween Why Broadway's still a dream 
> he 
Too I enjoyed working with the children 
very in the production and loved wearing the 
ope same gowns which Deborah Kerr wore 
his in the movie version. Each weighed an ° 
average of sixty-five pounds and the work Ad a 1) S A 1} tique ete 
ex manship, inside and out, was just beauti 
iIty. ful. At first they told me six or seven ‘ Cc l] — Be | ; 
wees hours of fittings would be required to a sOLIECEOL S Hem 
adjust the hoops for perfect balance. But . anh i 
— when I tried on the first one it hung per- iii 2 brilliant 11.CW decanter : 
eep “ene “ea ig He ee Lape meant ‘ ; j 
that Deborah Kerr and I have at least one or : | s- | = 
4 thing in common-—a right hip higher than S¢ rve it with pl 1ae | 
rest the left. P E | ‘ 
I worked as hard on this production aS a SYINDO of q 
as I’ve worked on anything I’ve ever : | 
08 done. Aside from learning the lines and your sood racre. be 
om action, I also had to study with a speech ¢ o 
ro coach to perfect my English-schoolteach- we 
= er accent. I worked with Doris Lloyd, Shomads Aldamed Distillers Lid 
ei a well-known speech coach, three or four Ree ei Chit oS nore 
ae times a week. I also had to learn to walk 
a as a British lady of the day would walk, 
—< gliding across the stage so as not to bob 
a. my hoops. It amounted to a theatrical 
— education, and I was being nicely paid 
for it 
hen In the last three years I've read more 
— than a hundred scripts for possible Broad- 
Boom way production. There’s nothing I want 
ar more than Broadway success, which ts all 
t | tue more reason why I have to be so 
95 careful. Sometimes we read a good story 
on but the music is bad and then it’s vice 
vibe versa. Financially, of course, I'd be a 
ext | loser but the big Broadway success 
lad means the pinnacle of stardom. I've come 
very close to doing shows on two occa- 
her sions. The first was Redhead, which the 
ak producers held for two years while I ful- 
ing filled other commitments. They gave up, 
ine finally, rewrote the lead part for a dancer 
Ing instead of a singer and Gwen Verdon CANADIAN 
in- became a smash in it. 
ord I had been all set to do First Impres- 
be sions, the musical adaptation of Pride 
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Bobby Hull — hockey’s next superstar? 


Continued from page 25 





‘‘When he was just fifteen, he ‘knew the idolatry 


that small 


Brian McFarlane talked to Hull and to 
referee Frank Udvari 

‘Will this fellow give you much trouble 

Mct arlane asked 

e referee, waving his hand toward Hull 

No Hull 


said Udvari 


ifternoon, Frank? 


doesn't play the game that 
He's a fine gentle 
away from a dis 
York early in 


Lou Fontinato, the rambunctious 


But he doesn't back 


turbance, either. In New 


January 


Ranger defenseman, had trouble with 


Hawk layer just before the 


-d the first period. Fontinato 


rwards that he became aware 


ed toward the Passageway lead 


the dressing rooms that a wave of white 
Chica 


He turned 


go sweaters was closing tin on him 


with his stick raised, antici 
pating an attack and the stick flashed past 
the head of Hull who happened to be the 
Hawk. Hull 
his stick at Fontinato and a stick-swinging 
Neither 


what a wire-service 


closest reacted b 


swishing 
brawl developed between them 
was cut or felled in 
report called “the most vicious fight in 
Madison Square Garden this season,” but 
ground until other players 


neither gave 


pulled them apart. Each was assessed a 
match-misconduct penalty by the referee, 
Vern Buffey, and fined a hundred dollars 

Though he rarely has the inclination to 
fight, Hull has a body built for it, a thick 
endowed with yellow 
a blacksmith. His 


190 pounds are so well distributed on a 


full chest liberally 


hair, and the arms of 


JASPER 


**Oh Mr. Schmidt! 


towns accord to their hockey stars’’ 


five-foot-ten frame that, on the ice, he 
doesn’t appear as big or as strong as he 
In spite of his youth, sudden 


affected 


actually is 


success doesn’t appear to have 
him. In the dressing-room he is a straight- 
talking young man who gets on easily with 
his teammates, and in hotel lobbies where 
fans gather to peer at and talk to athletes 
he’s aS unpretentious as a man twice his 
age grown accustomed to attentior 

In some respects Hull is twice his age 
He left home at fourteen to begin spend 
ing his winters playing hockey, and in 
years he knew 


the next few the curious 


idolatry that’s accorded a hockey star 1: 


a small 


town. This is just as real and 
even more feverish in its own 
trated way than its international counte: 
part in the NHL's big cities. When Hull 
was fifteen his Woodstock Junior B team 


concen 


won the Ontario championship. In a vic 
tory parade through the streets of this 
western Ontario town, the blond grinning 
handsome kid who was acclaimed as he 
a fire engine wearing the 


Hull 


At sixteen he was adored in St. Cath 


sat on top of 
chief's hat was Bobby 


arines, a larger community where a size 
able segment of the populace is inclined 
to regard its adolescent icemen with more 
veneration than that accorded the mayor, 
if not the country’s prime minister. At 
seventeen, in the midst of such compara- 
tive adulation, exuberant young Hull was 
later 


married. He was divorced a yeal 


When Hull went to the National Hockey 


By Simpkins 


The rookie from the Alberta 


farm team is here.” 
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You can afford the pleasure of beautiful music in your home. Bell ‘‘World 
renowned for the best in sound”’ offers you a complete line of custom-styled 
stereophonic and monophonic components in a wide range of prices. 


Bell components are famous for their good looks, ease of operation, and out- 
standing performance. Ali Bell components are perfectly matched to each other. 
You can start with a Bell amplifier, a speaker and a record player. Later, you 
can add a Bell FM-AM Tuner, then a Bell Tape transport. 
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8 Bell amplifiers from $74.95 up 

3 Bell FM-AM Tuners from $139.95 up 
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Bell Model 3030 2-Channel 
Stereo Amplifier—A Com- 
plete stereo amplifier. Plays 
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stereo tapes and FM-AM Tuner. 
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per channel. Frequency response: 
20-20,000 cps. 4%” high, 16” 
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Electronic Tuning Bars for sepa- 
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Stereo-Selector Switch feeds any 
monophonic signal through both 
channels of your stereo ampli 
fier. Multiplex output. 4% 
high, 16” wide, 114" deep 
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Frequency response 


20-20,000 eps. Low hum level. Rumble filter 
deep 
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Pacemaker Model 2222 FM-AM 
Stereo Tuner —Enjoy FM-AM and 
Stereo broadcasts. Greater sensitivity. 
More selectivity. Hum and noise: 50 db 
below 100% modulation. 10 tubes. 35% ” 
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Bell Tape Transport Model T-228 

Rated best for stereo recording and play 
back. Mounts and plays in any position 
No belts, pulleys or clutches. 3 heavy-duty 
4 pole motors control tape perfectly for 
low flutter and tape control. Auto-Stop 
mechanism track stereo erase record 
playback and 4 track stereo playback 





Made in Canada by 
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League at eighteen he had known more 
public attention than most businessmen 
receive in a lifetime. By then, all of his 


teammates were older but not many were 
wiser in the ways of the world 

Hull’s destination was pretty well or 
dained on the January morning he was 
born in 1939 in a sand-colored, two-story 
stucco house in Point Anne, Ont., a vil- 
lage four miles east of Belleville on the 
shore of the Bay of Quinte. He was the 
fifth child and first boy in what ultimate 
Iy was to be a family of eleven—seven 
girls and four boys. His mother, a com- 
fortably proportioned, serene - looking 
woman, had the name Robert ready while 
she carried each of her first four chil 
dren, who turned out to be Laura, Bar 
bara, Jacqueline and Maxine. His father 
a heavy-set sharnbling man, played junior, 
intermediate and senior hockey in Belle- 
ville and hoped his son would be a hock- 
ey player, too. When Bobby was old 
enough to skate, his dad played hockey 
with him and his four older sisters on the 
village’s open-air rink or on a cleared 
area on the Bay of Quinte, a hundred 
yards from the family’s back door 

And being old enough to skate, in 
Bobby's case, was a mere three years of 
age. On the Christmas before he turned 
four, the family bought skates for him 
and for Jacqueline, who is called Jack, 
and for Maxine, who is called Mac. The 
girls then were seven and six. The three 
of them were sent out to a patch of ice 
that had formed on the street in front of 
MacLawrin’s General Store. As they left, 
Mrs. Hull called to them 

“Now the first one who comes in,” she 
said, “the skates go back to Santa 

Hull senior Bobby was 
skating passably well within fifteen min- 


swears that 


utes, and the only way the family could 
get the three youngsters to return to the 
house was to go and get them. 


After hockey — what? 


In the next eight years the Hulls had 
Carolyn, Ronald, 
Peggy. the 


six. more children, 
Dennis, Judy and 
youngest, who is now twelve. 


Garry, 


While he was growing up, it was a 
rare winter’s day that Bobby (who is call- 
ed Robert by all members of his family) 
wasn't skating and playing hockey. After 
heavy snowfalls he'd be the first kid on 
the bay, skating behind a wide shovel to 
clear snow. That, he thinks, may account 
for his heavy chest and arm development; 
that, and the fact he played all sports 
energetically and endlessly, and worked 
on neighboring farms or a nearby cement 
plant in the summertime. He didn't neg- 
lect his schooling, even when the Hawks 
settled him with junior teams in their 
farm system at Hespeler and then Wood- 
stock and then St. Catharines 

I didn’t get my matriculation,” he 
says, “but now I wish I had it, even 
though things have gone exceedingly well 
I spent three years in high school and 
got honors for a couple of years. Some 
day, I'd like to get a degree in business 
administration, and I think I'd also like 
to get a farm. I'm not forgetting that a 
fellow can’t expect to play hockey for the 
rest of his life 

He has helped his brothers with then 
hockey but he hasn't talked education 
with them yet. All three are playing 
Junior B hockey at Belleville and belong 
to the Black Hawk organization, scouted, 
as Bobby was, by Chicago’s chief scout, 
Bob Wilson 

‘I'm not sure what Id tell those kids 
if the opportunity came for them to do 
as I did when I turned pro with the 
Hawks,” Bobby says thoughtfully. “Den 
nis is a real good student. He’s conscien- 
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tious about his studies. I think I'd be like- 
ly to tell him he shouldn't quit school 
until he has his junior matriculation, at 
least. Garry and Ron aren't all that crazy 
about school.” 

Garry (who is called Whitey) is, at 
seventeen, the blond image of his oldest 
brother and reportedly is the most excit- 
ing hockey prospect. 

The family dotes on Bobby and his 
hockey prominence. When the Hawks 
are on television, eleven Hulls gather 
around two or three television sets either 
at home or at Barbara's (she is Mrs. Ray 
Branigan) or at Maxine’s (Mrs. Bill 
Messer). The oldest girl, Laura, watches 
at Trenton where she lives with her hus- 
band Ken Stafford. 

Bobby’s mother sits rigidly still, with 
all of the fingers on both hands crossed 
for luck. Whenever Bobby flashes across 
the screen she says, barely audibly and 
to no one in particular, “There’s Robert, 
bless his heart.” When the Hawks play 
in Toronto or Montreal, three or four 
Hulls drive to the game, usually in 
Bobby’s grey Oldsmobile hardtop which 
he leaves in Point Anne during the win- 
ter. Sometimes his father can’t make it; 
Bob Hull, now fifty, has worked at the 
Canada Cement plant at Point Anne since 
1925. He is mill foreman, working a 
changing eight-hour shift which, when it’s 
four to midnight, prevents him from 
taking the trip. 

Mrs. Hull says Bobby is always happy 
when the family turns up to watch his 
team. Once, when he was with St. Cath- 
arines juniors, Mrs. Hull and Maxine 
drove to Hamilton for a game and arriv- 
ed late. When Bobby saw them he skated 
toward the boards during a lull in play, 
leaned across into the seats, and kissed 
them both 

“Robert even stopped to give us a hug 
once in Montreal, bless his heart,” beams 
Mrs. Hull fondly 

She says when he first went away at 
fourteen he was extremely homesick, so 
in her daily letters to him she rarely men- 
tioned the family and spoke only in gen- 
eralities. He told her when he got home 
briefly between games: “Gee, Mom, keep 
those letters coming with 
them.” 

But Bob Wilson, the chief scout for 
the Hawks who saw promise in Hull even 
when the boy was a nipper of ten, has the 
notion that Hull doesn’t play as well in 
Toronto or Montreal as he does in the 
rest of the cities. 


nothing in 


‘He must try too hard, or something, 
to impress the family,” says Wilson. 

For his part, Coach Rudy Pilous feels 
Hull “is beginning to learn the game 
now,” after getting thirteen goals in his 
first NHL season, eighteen in his second, 
and better than thirty in his third. By 
contrast, the great Gordie Howe got seven 
in his first year, sixteen in his second, 
and didn’t top the thirty mark until his 
fourth season 

“Three years are about par for a play- 
er to start finding himself in this league,” 
says the bulky, black-browed Chicago 
coach. “Up to now he’s been getting by 
on his dashing and dancing and youthful 
exuberance. We've been trying to check 
that devil-may-care stuff, which causes 
him to miss a lot of chances, and replace 
it with the shrewdness of knowing how to 
move the puck around, when to make his 
bursts on the net; in short, how to become 
a leader like Howe and Beliveau. That 
won't happen until he’s curbed the darting 
and dancing.” 

Pilous may be right. Still, if that was 
dancing the young man was doing to 
startle the customers most of this season, 
he could have danced all night and they'd 
still have begged fer more. »* 
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Have germs already made the H-bomb obsolete? continued from page 14 
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ed with 


ort Detrick ha 


rerous. Rep. Robert W. Kas 


consin Democrat, says two men 


ix. One victim was an 


imonta. Army 


he U.S 


mittee has recommended increasing 
expenditures to $120 million 

States ind presumably 
of these nerve 
and germs, just as they have stock 
bombs. The U.S. its 
kinds of 


mustard gases and the nerve gases 


of hydrogen 
death-dealing 
mustard simply modern 
ns of the World War II mustard gas 


nerve gases 


gases are 
never used. The 


and far more powerful. Creasy 


one ton of nerve gas does the job of 
nty-five tons of mustard gas 

ivy supplies of the nerve gases have 
at the Rocky Mountain 
Denver, Colo., and stored 
quid form in two-gallon jugs 
Sam stockpiles tear gas and 
i too, but these do not cause 
t Fort Detrick, Maryland, forty 
Washington 


germ 


miles 
there iSO ire 
warfare agents. The 
like to 


Chemical Corps does not 


ibout them because it might create 
one officer told me was 
relations problem 

head of the Chemical 


Marshall Stubbs, how 


present 
May 


has explained to a 


Gen 
congressional 
that it is difficult to maintain 
hiological stockpiles “This is a rea 


m to us because these are 


th 


nisms and they die. There is much 


tion in different agents; some of 


ve well, some of them live very 


Chemical Corps utters a blank “no 


ent” when asked for further details 
Walter editor of a U.S 
il magazine, and William R. Mc 
Report 


today has stock 


Schneir 
GC? Editorial 
flatly that the U.S 
Fort Detrick of 


Research 


nosquitoes in 


vellow fever, malaria and 
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ue; fleas infected with plague; house 


infected with cholera, anthrax and 
ticks infected with tularemia 


sing fever and Colorado fever 
laboratories for the 


breeding of disease-spreading bac 


and greenhouses for developing 


diseases. Studies are being made of 


est way to attack wheat, barley, rye 


rice and cotton 


orking with these gases and germs 1s 
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h into germ warfare while one man 
kill illnesse have 


been killed and 464 
rred during gas research. The two 


1 deaths, he 


says, were due to an 
bacterl 


1951 


army 


st who caught le disease in 


the other was an electrician who con 


fatal disease while changing 


Detrick 


ed the 
bulbs at Fort 


le most l 


] rre 
recent serious tlimess occurred 


ort Detrick last September, when 


yung technician caught pneumonic 


f contagious type of 


doctors barely man 
to save fis life 
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Department has 
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report, dul 
affected 


Breaking down the 


most of those 


liseases, the congressman also made this 


epo 


tne 


48 


t: one case of p 


U.S. Public 


ipliec 


Health 


reported by 


service; Sixty 


cases of acute brucellosis, reported by 


the American Medical Association; sixty- 


two cases of tularemia, reported in the 


Annals of Internal Medicine: twelve 


ases Of psittacosis, reported in a paper 
it the American Trudeau Society; twenty 
seven cases of Q fever reported at a 
meeting of the same society: fourteen 


cases of Venezuelan equine encephalitis, 
reported in the Journal of the 
Medical 


glanders 


American 
Association; six cases of human 
reported in the Annals of In- 
ternal Medicine; twenty-five cases of an 


thrax, reported in the Journal of the 


American Medical Association; six cases 
of shigellosis (a type of dysentry ) 


ed in the Journal of the 


report- 

American Medi 

cal Association 
The germs and 


sed quickly if necessary, but the Penta 


nerve gases could be 


gon feels the supplies are not big enough, 








A pretended pollution area in Alberta gets 


sprayed with an anti-germ chemical agent 


varied. Lt.-Gen. A. G 
head of the U.S 


search and 


nor sufficiently 
Trudeau Army's re 


development. recently said, 


We have chemical-biological munitions 
in the laboratories (but) counter-offensive 


ibility to meet a Soviet challenge in the 


chemical-biological field is very limited 
it best 
To increase supplies, the Chemical 


Corps would like a much larger budget, 


but is up against people who are shocked 


by talk of using gas and germs. The corps 


answer is that for hundreds of years wat 
has been carried on by firing hot metal 
it men, blasting off legs and arms or 
leaving them blind and mindless for life. 
In fact, the Chemical Corps thinks chemi 
cal warfare can be much more humane 
than what we have had in the past 

In this whole field, American scientists 
are farthest advanced with germ warfare 
The development of lethal nerve gases Is 
then the “off the 
chemicals and finally the “on the floor 
physically that can 


produce temporary blindness, deafness o1 


next, rocker” psycho- 


incapacitating gases 


paralysis 
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‘Gases and psycho-chemicals are tested on dogs, cats, mice — and people” 


Most of the 


germs, nerve gases and psycho-chemicals 


experiments with the 


are carried out on dogs, cats, mice and 
monkeys. In one experiment with a psy 
cho-chemical described to a congressional 
committee, a cat affected by the gas be 


came terrified at the sight of a mouse 


[The Chemical Corps also is using 
human “guinea pigs” in tests of nerve 
gases and psycho-chemicals. The volun 


teers are chosen from among prisoners at 
the Ohio State 
diers and 


Penitentiary, young sol 
airmen. Experiments on hu 
mans with the psycho-chemicals started 
four years ago. These gases were virtual 
ly unknown six years ago 

At first underwent 
tests, but now large groups are under 
them. Dr. M. Van Sim, chief of 
at the Chemical Warfare 


only individuals 
going 
= | - : 
clinical research 
Laboratories, has been a willing victim 
for research on psycho-chemicals 

humans 
are done at Fort Detrick. Creasy describ- 


Many of the experiments on 


ed these tests in testimony before a com 
mittee of experi 


isolated 


congress. Before the 


ments begin, the volunteers are 
The tests are fully explained to them and 
they are informed their every 


will be 


movement 
watched and recorded by scien 
tists 

After the tests, the some- 
times remember everything that went on 
and sometimes have only 


volunteers 


hazy recollec 
tions—or none at all. The volunteers are 
observed for several weeks after the tests 
to watch for after effects 

In his noted, “If 


we did this to congress we could possibly 


testimony, Creasy 
have you dancing on the desks or shout- 
ing communist speeches.” 

Of all the germ and gas weapons the 
Pentagon is most excited about the new 
These can be used to 
make a man go crazy for varying lengths 
of time 


psycho-chemicals 


The Pentagon has high hopes 
for these “off the rocker” gases and plans 
to intensify Chemical 


officers believe it may be possible to di- 


research Corps 
rect these psycho-chemicals against entire 
cities. The effective area of coverage for 
the psycho-chemicals now being tested by 
the United 


some chemicals are effective over a radius 


States is often very small; 
of only half a mile from the point of re- 
lease. But experts like 
within five or ten years, 
these “off the 


developed for 


Creasy believe 
with sufficient 
rocker” 


extensive 


research, gases 


could be field 
use 

with a relatively limited 
concentrated on 
gets could bring an enemy to his knees 


in quick order. An 


Even range, 


the gases Strategic tar- 
inconspicuous man, 
for instance, easily could walk into the 
Pentagon, leave a brief case beside a vent 
in the ventilation within 
minutes paralyze the joint chiefs of staff, 
the secretary of defense and all his staff 

Creasy, referring to the threat against 
Berlin by the Russians last May, 
the U.S. could have found valuable use 
for psycho-chemicals at that time if “our 
Russian friends had not backed down as 
they did.” 

He adds: “These new psycho-chemicals 
open up a new vista of controling people 
without any deaths (although) they still 
leave the requirement of somebody com- 
ing in and taking over with force. This 
simply gives the soldier an opportunity 
to come in without being fired at.” 

According to Maj.-Gen. Yu. V. Dru- 
gov, of the Soviet Military Medical Serv- 


system and 


Says 
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the Russians are also working hard in 
tl ield of “off the 


\ ose cousin of the “madne 


rockel vas 


the physically incapacitating gases 


popularly known in military circles as 


or ie floor gases. The ire not yel 
it n any supply, but it known 
they can cause temporary blindness, deaf 


or paralysis Ihe possibiliti 
Rothschild 
May.-Gen. Stubbs, the Chemical Corp 


DO id recently It 1 my hope that 
thro he use Of incapacitating agents 
It vorild will have a relatively cheap 
pid veans of both fighting and 
ited war which has come to 
f front in the international politic 
St severa ea it oO! 
I nich we can maintall on 
i quality in the face of tf 
NI ning manpower superiorit of 
he Cor iunist-dominated nation 
Ww! the “off the rocker” and “on the 
Oo! g ase ire exciting the Pentagon 
in nerve gase remain the 
twark of the American iethal-gas stock 
| tod 


Most xpertSs agree that If you get 
\ ind do not take protective 
tion in half a minute to two minutes 
Ou W be dead in less than ten minute 


rotective action means jabbing yourselt 


h an tnjection of the antidote atropine 


ind getting mouth-to-mouth or other 
tificial respiration 
Just exactly how doe thi nerve gas 
kill? Creasy explains 
Ther is a material, cholinesterase, in 
the tem that helps transmit a nerve 
impt from one nerve joint to the other 
The nerve gas is an anticholinesterase. It 
ops the production of this material so 
vO ive a dry joint and you do not have 
iny ner transmission. So, for example 
you Nave in impulse in this part of the 
irm that wants to go through and can 
So tu tarts jumping. If this type of 
thing happens in the nerves around yout 
I t yur heart constricts and stops 
KNOcCh oul you! nervo system 
oO I it the bod 
\ vi n of a nerve i itlack m 
vomit. turn blue, fall unconscious and 
witching with fluid discharging 
from f nose, eyes, eal ind mouth 
There “A he severe yronchospasm 
ood f e I ( Och ing 
victim na hav p k cor 
ion 
Nerv iS¢ ised in a low concentra 
n produce “onthe floor’ reaction 
o physically disabilitating gase 
A Vv in eye constrict to a pinpoint 


and he coughs, finds it hard to breathe or 
focus his eyes. There is a tremendous 
pain in the back of his eyeballs and pain- 
ful sensitivity to bright light. A victim 
may recover within a few days if he ts 
iffected by an extremely low concentra- 
tion, but if the vapor he inhales contains 
three drops of nerve gas, he will die 

Nazi Germany was the pioneer in de 
veloping nerve gases. Near the end of the 
war, according to Congressman Robert 
Sikes. a Florida Democrat who has i 


: 
American 
and British troops captured a little town 
in central Germany and found a well 
camouflaged 


had hidden a vast stockpile of nerve 


vestigated this field extensively 





aboratory where the Nazis 


ase The gases were taken out to sea 
ind destroyed. But. says Sikes, most of 
the chemists who made them fled east, 
with samples and knowledge, into the 
hands of the Russians 

Most of the nerve gases in the United 
States arsenal today were made at the 
Rocky Mountain Arsenal from knowledge 
the U.S. gained from the German ex 
periments 

The nerve gases and psycho-chemicals 
are practical weapons only when directed 
at humans. But germs and bugs can be 
used to attack humans or plants or ant 
mals. Though not so easily controlled as 
nerve gases, germs can be used over a 
much wider area with a single bomb 
Biological warfare would strike an entire 
population at the same time and those in 
fected would get sick at about the same 
time—including doctors, nurses, transpor 
tation workers and so on Rothschild 
savs 

If even ten to twenty percent of the 
population were affected over an area of 
thousands of miles—as is quite possible 
everything would come to a stop There 


ould be insufficient medical care; it 


would be impossible to transport vac 
cines or therapeutic drugs; food supplies 
would run low: communication would be 
difficult or impossible 

One of the experts at Fort Detrick, D1 
Leroy D American 
Medical Association meeting last year, 
Many of 


ments and techniques have been develop 


Fothergill. told an 


these aerobiological instru 


ed to a remarkable state of technical per 


fection 


His comments were aimed at skeptics 
who thought the enemy would have to be 
shot in the arm with a needleful of dis 
sase before germ warfare could be effec 

In a biological attack a virus might 


be used to cause smallpox; typhus could 

















“Where do you put your sailboat in the winter?” 
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be caused by Rickettsia; cholera from bac- 
teria; and San Joaquin Valley fever caus- 
ed by a fungus. Scientists also are work 
ing on other diseases against man, includ- 
ing amoebic dysentery, cholera, encepha 
litis, influenza, malaria, pneumonia, Q 
fever and tularemii 

Diseases being studied for use against 
animals include hog-cholera, fowl plague, 
brucellosis foot-and-mouth disease 
glanders, rinderpest and anthrax. Crops 
can also be a target. Stem rust can be 
used against wheat, rice blast against rice 


The U.S. is also looking for ways to 
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detect a biological attack on its territory. 
Already, there are air samplers on high 
buildings, taking samples of the air at 
strategic points throughout United States 
Masks have been developed to give tem- 
porary protection against an attack. 
Creasy says these are still in the prototype 
stage, but when in production will sell at 
$2.50 or $3. U.S. civil defense authori 
ties are encouraging the manufacture of 
these masks, which are expected to be 
offered to the public soon by many stores 
They believe a biological attack on the 
U.S. could be launched on the country 


without warning by submarines lying off 
the coasts. The military already has made 
successful test attacks on the U.S., both 
from ships and planes. In these tests a 
harmless tracer material was used 

The U.S. Army has launched a cam- 
paign to make germs and chemical weap- 
ons “respectable” and to change Ameri- 
can policy so that they can be used first 
by U.S. troops in any future war. Officers 
say if the U.S. waits until the Russians 
use them it will be too laie 

Rothschild says: “We must reject once 
and for all the position stated by Presi- 


dent Roosevelt that an enemy can have 
the first chemical or biological blow 
wherever and whenever he wishes. That 
blow could be disastrous. We must make 
it clear that we consider these weapons 
among the normal, usable means of war.” 

Basic American policy was set down 
in 1943 by President Roosevelt, who said: 
“IT have been loathe to believe that any 
nation, even our present enemies, could 
or would be willing to loose upon man- 
kind such terrible and inhumane weapons 

.1 state categorically that we shall 
under no circumstances resort to the use 








...You can protect them a// under The Travelers umbrella! 





of such weapons unless they are first used 
by our enemies.” 

The army, in its effort to change this 
policy, says every one of Russia’s ground 
divisions has a chemical and _ biological 
warfare capability. And it says thirty 
million Russian citizens have been in 
structed by a civil defense organization 
known as DOSAAF on defensive meas 
ures against germ and gas attacks, includ 
ing twenty hours of classroom training 
and outdoor tests 

But the State Department throws its 
hands up in horror at the Chemical 
Corps’ argument against the Roosevelt 
doctrine. It is not enthusiastic about the 
current campaign to make germ and gas 
warfare “respectable.” 

Actually, chemical and germ warfare 
are not new. Two thousand years before 
Christ, wars were fought in ancient India 
with smoke screens and noxious fumes 
Incendiary chemicals were used in Greece 
in 1200 B.C. 

As many an old Canadian soldier wil! 
remember, the first major use of gas came 
on April 22, 1915, near the village of 
Ypres on Flanders Field when German 
troops released wind-borne chlorine gas 
along a four-mile front. Within one hour 
the British, French and Canadian soldiers 
had abandoned their points and counted 
fifteen to twenty thousand casualties, in 
cluding five thousand dead 

Germ warfare made its first modern 
day appearance also in World War lI, 
Kaiser's 1 


saboteurs infected 
Rumanian Cavalry with 


when the 
horses of the 
glanders and also infected livestock leav 
ing U.S 


with disease 


ports for France and England 


Ihe Italians used mustard gas in Abys 


sinia and the Japanese used gas against 
the Chinese between 1937 and 1943 


World War Il 


ready to use nerve gases at Normandy 


During Hitler was 
but held back in the erroneous fear, ac 
cording to Creasy, that the Allies had a 


more powerful gas capability. In_ the 


Pacific fighting, many an American mili 


tary commander unsuccessfully sought 


permission to use gas. Similar demand 
were made repeatedly during the Korean 


War by 


but were never granted 


American field commande: 


Today's germs and bugs, nerve gi 





and psycho-chemicals are viewed by 
Chemical Corps and many other military 
officials as “normal” weapons to be used 
in any future war, especially the “mad 
ness gases 

Creasy says: “I think the future, pro 
vided sufficient impetus is put behind it 
Stubb 


why he thinks these weap 


lies in the psycho-chemicals 


agrees. This ts 


ons are so valuable and useful 


First like a fog they blanket an 
irea and cover all crevices hus, they 
will reach personnel physically protected 


from blast, thermal or fragmentation 


weapons 
Second, chemical and biological was 


fare agents offer a wide variation of 


effects ranging from highly lethal down 


to the mildly incapacitating. This pro 
F | vides a flexibility unknown with the higl 
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sunk by icebergs during the 1940s — out- 








How we’ve mastered the iceberg menace continued from page 21 o> Se pees Eee. , 
The ice patrol’s watch begins each Feb- _ 
ruary, when personnel at Argentia use in- m 
formation from the Royal Canadian Navy ‘ 
Drifting field ice impedes their move weird sizzling noise characteristic of ice- But it wasn’t until 1912 that the world and the federal Department of Transport & 
ment, battering their sides and often lock yergs that are melting rapidly. Unlike at large became conscious of the iceberg to begin plotting the location of icebergs - 
ing them motionless for days. They take ordinary ice, the compacted snow of an menace. On the night of April 14 that in the Baffin Bay, Melville Bay and Davis 
1 summer to reach Davis Strait, and by iceberg effervesces on contact with warm vear, the “unsinkable” Titanic collided Strait regions. ae 
that time the Arctic freeze-up is beginning sea water. causing the water to bubble up with an iceberg and went down, with a During March, two DOT weather ob- 
to sap the strength of the Labrador Cur into a hissing froth loss of fifteen hundred lives servation teams on Ellesmere Island begin 
rent. The iceberg pend their second As No. 31 wasted further each day, This disaster impressed the major mari- sending out information on ice conditions 
nter beset by field ice and bare ible the Patrol cutter Evergreen stood by at time nations with the need for more posi- in their region, and these surveys are 
to move two hundred feet. On the seventh day, tive protection against icebergs, and in radioed to ships and fishing fleets by the oo 
By February. however, they reach the the cutter radioed word to its headquarters 1914 they set up the International Ice RCN. Meanwhile, ice-patrol planes also Fe 
outhern part of the strait, where the cu it Argentia, Nfld.. that one more icy Observations and Ice Patrol Service — keep watch and report any icebergs likely 
rent picks up its pace and moves them hazard had disappeared from the Grand now commonly known as the _ Inter- to reach the Grand Banks. 
out into the Atlantic at a speed of ten to Banks area national Ice Patrol — chiefly to stand By April 1, when the cutter Evergreen e 
fifteen mites a day Iceber have. ironically. been a seri watch during the iceberg season. The sails from Argentia, the progress of all 
it h tl no i f iF ous menace to sailors only since the ad United States agreed to provide all patrol icebergs south of Davis Strait is known 
tured by eddies and carried to destruc vent of steam. Most old transAtlantic services and each member nation later The oceanographer aboard the Evergreen 
tion on the shores of Labrador or New sailing ships used the trade winds, far to agreed to bear a share of the cost in pro- collates the radio reports from all sources a 
foundland. Th turdy ViVOr like the south of the iceberg zone. and those portion to the amount of tonnage sailing and adds data gathered by the Evergreen, 
Iceberg No. 31 10 farther south to that did use the northern route found the Atlantic under its national flag. such as water temperature and speed of . 
1 more exclusive b round in the themselves carried on a course slightly This system of assessment is still used currents. When this data has been check- ’ 
outheast corner of the Grand Banks. In divergent from the path of the icebergs today. Although Canadian-owned ships ed against radar and long-range sonar- 
this period. from April 15 to May 15 In a fog, there was little danger of ram are quite numerous on the Atlantic, most echo findings, the patrol has accurate in- fe 
the peak of the iceberg season the ming an iceberg, because a sailing vessel of them are registered in other countries, formation on the whole region from the q 
labrador Current, now at its strongest was usually becalmed at such times. The and Canada’s contribution to the ice Grand Banks to Davis Strait. 
whirls the icebergs along at twenty-two only risky weather in iceberg areas was patrol is therefore very small. (In the last The oceanographer also locates and 40 
miles a day. As it eaters the Grand Bank 1 combination of high wind and low year on record, Canada’s share of the ice watches the “cold wall” — the line where 
the cold Labrador Current encounters the visibility. Even then, a small buoyant patrol’s $354,000 expenditure was only the Labrador Current meets the Gulf Te 
warm Gulf Stream, creating a dense fog wooden ship stood a better chance of sur $289.) Stream. North of this line is the danger 
that multiplies the hazards for the ship viving than a steel-hulled steamer does In protecting Atlantic shipping from zone. South of it, there is little danger, 
passing through here on the busiest of today icebergs, the ice patrol has a perfect rec- for any iceberg that sails this far is sure 
the Atlantic’s seven major route The growth of the iceberg menace was ord at least within the terms of its job. to fizzle out, as No. 31 did 
icebergs alone would be hazard enough neither speedy nor spectacular. But by Che last ship sunk by an iceberg since the Nevertheless, as it did with No. 31, the aii 
When No. 31 was first sighted. it mea the latter half of the nineteenth century, patrol was formed was the Danish freight- Evergreen keeps careful watch from April pti 
ured one thousand feet in length, with the Cunard line was suffering such ex- er Hans Hedtoft, which sank in 1959. But 1 to July 31, to make sure the warm cur- . 
1 breadth of five hundred feet at the pensive (though seldom disastrous) ice it went down in January, not in the ice- rent dispatches the most dangerous in- ~ 
waist and a height above water of 230 berg damage that it laid out a system of berg season, off the coast of Greenland, truders. By August, the last of them are 
feet routes mostly south of the ice limits. In outside the patrol’s normal operating area. gone, and the Evergreen returns to port, 
° But this bulk was reduced with incred 1898. other companies adopted the same The Hans Hedtoft radioed an SOS, but confident that, for the rest of the year, 
ible speed when No. 31 passed into the routes, now enforced under the North was never found. Similarly, a Danish nature—which created the iceberg menace 
Gulf Stream and began melting with the Atlantic Track Agreement trawler and a Portuguese schooner were —has once again removed it. *& 
KEEP THIS PICTURE IN MIND when you shop fora 
new washer or dryer 
... and also these important feature benefits: 
se . AUTOMATIC WASHI 
‘ihe ea a 
g ‘ Conditioning Center Bleach and rinse conditioners are added auto- 
washes and dries your ray ait-y3 in : matically at proper time during cycle. Liquids or powders. 
smooth 5 la alt rust- roof STAINLESS STEEL “Drip-Dry” Cycle Flip of switch selects no-spin cycle for laundering 
’ p g, p wash 'n' wear fabrics. There is a Special Cycle for silks and woolens. 
Lint, Sand and Grit are removed automatically by means of Speed 
Queen's exclusive, 4-way system. 
Simple Dialing Easy-to-understand dialing system to handle all fabric, 
soil and load conditions. 2-speed, 2-cycle. 
Safety Lid Lock Lid locks itself automatically during spin-dry cycles. 
Suds-Saver Models clean the water before saving. Simple toggle 
switch control. 
\ TrOMATIC DRY EI 
New “Speed-Dry”’ Cycle A wonderful new feature. For average , 


loads, you merely set dial on ‘‘Speed-Dry'’ and dryer stops auto- 
matically at proper time to prevent overdrying. Eliminates timing 
guesswork. For heavy fabrics and special loads, regular time cycle 
can be used. 

In-A-Door Lint Trap Simple, convenient, efficient. Always visible where 
it cannot be overlooked. Cleans in seconds — without stooping. 
All-Fabric Heat Control High heat for cottons and linens. Low heat 

for woolens and synthetics. No heat for fluffing (air only). 
Foot-Operated Door Foot pedal swings door open. Magnetic catches 
hold it shut. 
Drum Stops if door is opened during operation. Start switch on panel 
must be re-pushed to restart drum. 








See your Speed Queen dealer or for literature write 
SPEED QUEEN, A Division of McGraw-Edison Company, 
Ripon, Wisconsin. 
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Of course, this train isn’t likely to pull in at your Imperial Esso service station, but it, too, is an important Imperial customer and plays quite a part in your ever yday driving. 


Why competition among oil companies for customers 
like ‘‘The Canadian” benefits you 


You and customers like the railroads want to be sure that ies and sales forces—all helping to compete for business. 

you are getting the best products, the best service and The standards of quality, service and price that it takes ° 

the best price. to win railroad business benefit all our customers, large 
In Canada there are 74 oil companies competing to serve — and small. 

you and your car. Imperial is one of them and has 13,000 That’s one reason Canadians have made Esso stations 


eople working in oil fields. research laboratories, refiner- the busiest on Canadian roads. 
| | o y . 


€sso) IMPERIAL OIL LIMITED...for 79 years a leader in Canada’s growth 








How a big-city police force really works continued from page !8 








7 | yf pel yf r 
lepotl ) p . 
Toro 
of ed mo! 
ired O ird } 
iter naistin isha C 
He m n ed 
ra) ) aye) 
Deo { I 
bn no 
‘ } thod ot 
) oO 1o ) j 
op 1 ¢ 1 
W 1 COr 1 I yf 
\ : oO P | 
I nat I in subdie 
oO peo} idov 
P | igi prowl Van 
I I 1eT ind a in 
i We find them in ec 
( f escap ind on Iders 
W prised a lar n yn his 
n the snow, in D-zero weather 
nto a basemer vindo 
No } irol bott he publi ind 
POlIc no than the deviat vho molests 
n. Our switchboard at pelice head 
hand| fifteen thousand phone 
1 ! calls concerning the 
Iden di ippearanc of a child get top 
priority. This way. we ar ometime iDi¢ 
to avert tragedy. Last September, a fran 
( r phoned if » clock oO 
po t her six-year-old son id no 
come fo ipper. We had two carloads of 
} | lot . @ } 


oO ers and detective it her home with 


na few minute The boy had left his 


yn it five oclock to watch a gang of 


DO! lig ip i treel imboul i block 
Fro other children who'd been 
rned that ne DO NaS 
| nan in his fifties approached 
nin ind ud You i nice bo, C ome 
’ ind J] oO ( nice 
hin From a descripts ot ¢ lal 
1 ool k C ed, W on ded 
. he was either a carpenter or ne 
4 nan H took e a 1 i neard 
to vhere he purchased a popsicle and 
nay ir. Then the inished 
W we flashed these details to head 
] adio newscasters picked up the 


one hundred police officers who 


Cnoolh 


off duty howed up to volunteer 
For sixteen hour we worked 
witho i break. In an ever - widening 


be Circle we went from door to door iSk 


sidents if they had 
oy accompanied by a middle-aged 
in. We checked Storekecpers, bus and 
way depots and scoured alleyways and 
icant lots. At ten o'clock the next morn 


homeowner told that he had 


e I t couple entering i basement 
ipartment two doors away the previous 
ven Phe child was cryu ind strug 

: rit When I asked what the trouble 
f Vi ud the homeowne the old man 


grandson and 


e was looking after him for a few days 
VV vent to the door of the basement 
p ent and knocked. When there was 
piy ifter seve second we Dal 
° it loor down. Inside, we found 
) nan ' tio d t to b 1 Cal 


li the boV Was sitting on 
nmolested. No evidence 
crimina issault was found The man 


irrested and charged with abduction 





in 
4 


sex o ender specializes 





phon strange women and saying 
cel hing o them. We didn’t fully 
ppreciate how n deviates of this type 
ere iT€ nti We NCI to work on a 


murder case in March 1959. The victim 


i fourteen-year-old gir 





The tragedy began with a phone call, 


vhich the girl got from a “Mr. Johnston 
who asked her to baby-sit that evening 
S nged to meet him in front of 

borhood drugstor Later sne was 
found strangled 


We oon discovered that many other 
omen Nad been receiving obscene phone 
from a “Mr 


ome of these women to try to arrang 


Johnston We asked 

c a 
zvous whenever he called again. This 
is Our Only hope, since it’s almost im 


possible to trace a call through a dial 


ephone system. After several months 
we caught much to our surprise not 
one but ( Johnstons One was a 
twenty-nine-year-old college graduate, the 
other a burly man in his forties. Both 
were obviously disturbed persons but we 
found that neither had anything to do 
with the girl’s death. Her killer is still at 


lat 


How blackmailers work 


despicable of all 


One of the most 
crimes 1s extoruuon or, as it 1s more fa- 
miliarly Known, blackmail. Strictly speak 
n it doesn't come within the purlieu 
of the morality squad, but I mention it 
here because sex 1s usually involved 
Blackmail victims, though often honest 
hard-working people, rarely come to the 
police. Usually they feel too guilty o1 
embarrassed over the indiscretion or bad 
judgment that made them vulnerable to 
blackmail 
A typical blackmail victim was a sixty 
ight-vyear-old accountant who became 
to a blonde waitress in a down 
own restaurant where he usually lunch- 

He took her out to dinner three or 
four times. One night when he called for 
it her rooming house she invited him 
n. He had a few drinks with her, then, at 
the girl’s suggestion, he removed his coat 
ind lay down on the bed 

\ few 


minutes later, a young man 


We find we have to arrest the same sex deviates over and over again’’ 


Edward Hefner, came rushing in, camera 
in hand. “I ought to kill you,” he shouted 
You've ruined my future wife. I'm going 
to send these pictures to your wife, to 
your clients and to the newspapers 

Finally, he demanded twenty thousand 
dollars. It was agreed that the three 
should meet at eight o’clock the following 
night at Bloor and Yonge streets to dis 


cuss the maiter further. At this point, the 


victim acted more sensibly than most 
blackmail victims He consulted the 
police 

Acting on our instructions, the accoun 
tant insisted that Hefner and the girl 
accompany him to a restaurant. Our men 
where they 


Hefner 


followed the trio and sat 
could overhear the conversation 
and his girl friend were arrested as they 
left the restaurant 


Another extortionist, using the alias 
Eddie Martin, used to prey on unattached 
women hungering for companionship 
praise and affection. One January night 
in 1958, an attractive widow of forty re 
ceived a phone call from a man who 
introduced himself as Eddie Martin, a 
photographer working on commission for 
an advertising agency. He said he had 
noticed her at a social function and want 
ed her to work for him as a model. When 
she refused, he called her every evening 
for a week until she invited him to come 
to her apartment with his camera. He was 
attentive and flattering. She posed in a 
sweater, blouse and a dress but refused 
to pose in a brassiere. “Don’t be embar 
rassed,” he told her. “I’m used to photog 
raphing nude women.” 

A week later, Martin phoned to say 
that the agency liked the pictures and 
that “now we can go on to some real big 
jobs.” He asked her to meet him in a 
hotel room downtown. The first picture 
she posed for there was innocent enough; 
she was holding up a bottle of shampoo 
Next he got her to model various items 
of clothing, including black nylon under 
wear. “Now,” he said, “we're going to 
do a nude shot for a crime magazine 
This will be werth five hundred dollars to 
you 

A few days later, Martin was on the 


phone demanding $650 for the pictures 











“They want you to stretch it out.”’ 
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For the price of a new hat, you can jet to Europe by TCA DG-8! 


To be precise, for a down payment of $45.36 you can take your seat in one of TCA’S great DC-8 
Jetliners and fly off to London, enjoying every minute of it. This summer, Britain is only 6 hours 
away by TCA Jetliner Service; your jet flight over is a wonderful way to start your holiday. Once in 
London, all Europe is on your doorstep—quick connections take you anywhere in an hour or so. / 
The Economy class fare, Montreal-London return, is $453.60. And think what you get from a trip to 
Europe! A whole new world of experience, new pleasures and perspectives that you'll remember for 
years. / Ask for free literature from your Travel Agent or TCA Office. Write or telephone if it is more 
convenient. It’s never too early to start planning! 


TRANS-CANADA AIR LINES 


DC-8 Je er § e to London and Glasgow begins in June. Other flights to Ireland, France, Belgium, Germar Switzerland, Austria 
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LET YOURSELF GO _ 
GO TCA JET 








We Had the Greatest Fun...in Britain 
and the Trip Cost us less than $500 each 


We had the time of our life in Britain last Fall—enjoyed ten 
exciting days there and found it a great place for having fun. 
We 


at Covent Garden 


We discovered wondertul eating places 


watched the 


Royal Ballet on its home stage We made 


a crowd of new friends—like the Chelsea Pensioner pictured 


above near lower Bridge in London. And we found that the 


whole triy including tours through Scotland, Wales and 


Northern lreland—cost us less than $500 each—round-trip 
fare included*. Time vour trip to Britain for Fall or Spring. 
You'll find the weather fine for sight-seeing then the 
calendar packed with important events. And you'll find 
reservations easy to make — with rates at their thriftiest. Your 


travel agent has all the details. See him 
colourtul free literature to Dept. M 
Adelaide Street West 


Vancouver, British Columbia. 


now, or write for 


360, The British Travel 


Association, 90 


Howe Street 


foronto, Ontario, or 


661 


$750 from Vancouver 


mt 


56 


mee 1 





In Britain last Fall we explored Cambridge and other his- 
toric places shopped for bargains ... made new friends 
and had the greatest fun 


BRita tin 
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and The woman came to us 
with her story, and a trap was laid. 

A few 
Martin 
manded, 
you'd pay 
discussion 


negatives. 


invitation, 
and 
you 


her 

apartment 
the money 
me Iwo detectives heard the 
One hidden in a cup 
board; another was standing out in the 


later, at 
entered her 
“Where's 


.o 


days 
de- 
said 


Was 


hall, his ear glued to the door. Martin is 
now serving four in prison 

One thing that the extortionist has in 
common with another type of criminal- 
the abortionist—is that both are difficult 
to convict. Our morality squad has found 
that a woman who has had a successful 
“operation” is unlikely to testify against 
her “benefactor.” It's only when hospital 
doctors report that they have a seriously 
ill woman on their 
a fumbled operation 


years 


hands—the result of 

-that we can make 
real yards in an investigation. Abortion 
ists range all the way from unethical doc 
tors to untrained housewives eager to 
make We know of one woman 
whose yearly earnings, at one time, must 
have approached forty thousand dollars 
Another, whom we'll call Mrs. Mary 
Robertson, was sent to jail last year on 


money. 


three charges of attempting to secure an 
abortion. She must also have been a big 
money-earner. 

We got onto Mrs. Robertson’s trail as 
the result of a cali from Wellesley Hos- 
pital. A woman had been admitted with 
a temperature of 103 and was being kept 
alive by penicillin and blood transfusions 
Iwo of our detectives hurried to the hos- 
pital and the woman told them she had 
given Mrs. Robertson fifty dollars to per- 
form At Mrs. Robertson's 
apartment we found a whole suitcase full 
of her instruments and drugs as well as 
her appointment records. To put it mildly, 
she was conducting a thriving business 


the abortion 


How bookies get caught 


The work that takes up the most man- 
hours on the morality squad is the sup- 
pression of gambling. The commonest 
form of illicit gambling is placing a bet 
on the horses or some other sporting 
event with a bookie. The bookie’s setup 
is a simple one. He maintains a “front 
end”—-a person in a place 
where bets can be received without at- 
tracting attention. The front end then 
goes to a telephone and calls the “back 
end,” usually located several miles away 
Here, a man known as a 


convenient 


“sheet writer,” 
records the bets. To convict a bookie, we 
have to catch the front end actually tak 
ing a bet or seize the back end’s records. 
This isn’t easy because bookies have be- 
come highly skilled in evading the law 
There fifty front ends in 
Metro Toronto that receive police atten- 
tion; there are probably a hundred more 
that we don’t know about. The front end 
may be in a barber shop, a tobacco shop 


are about 


a newsstand or Some front 
like the 
total fur- 
nishings consist of one old brown suit 


and a pressing that’s 


a drugstore 


ends maintain dummy stores, 


cleaning establishment whose 
machine out of 
order 

The front end is a wary character who 
won't accept your wager unless you're an 
old customer or come highly recommend 
ed by one. It’s him 


Once we used an attractive policewoman 


our job to outwit 
in plain clothes to trap a front end operat 
ing from a newsstand. She 
showed up for weeks to 
buy a copy of the Racing Form. One day 
the front end asked, “Do you ever bet?’ 
The girl 


she gota 


downtown 


every day two 


replied that she did whenever 
good tip. “I can help you,” said 
the front end. “But we got to watch out 
for the cops.” 
bets 


He soon accepted several 


from our girl. Later, in court, his 
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AVAILABLE AT THESE FINE 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


ABBOTSFORD 
Andee's Ladies 
CHILLIWACK 

Margaret's Millinery 
CRESTON 


Wear 


SWIFT CURRENT 

Christie Grant Dept 
Store Ltd 

The Vogue 


Creston Vailey Co-op MANITOBA 
DUNCAN 

Milady’s Ladies’ Wear BRANDON 

HANEY Doig's Store Ltd 
Arcade Dress Shop Eaton's of Canada 
KELOWNA Ricki's Limited 


Fumerton's Dept. St 
George A. Meikle Lt 
LADYSMITH 
Geering’s Dept. Store 
LANGLEY 


Duckworth's Stores Ltc 


NANAIMO 

W. H. Anderson Ltd 
Eaton's of Canada 
NELSON 

Irene's Millinery 
NEW WESTMINSTER 
W. S. Collister Ltd 
Rose Dress Shop 


Woodward Stores Ltd 


NORTH KAMLOOPS 
Cecile's Shoppe 
NORTH SURREY 
Gai Apparel 
PENTICTON 

Pop's Ladies’ Wear 
PRINCE GEORGE 

\ & Hawthorne 
REVELSTOKE 
Vivien’s Style Shop 
SALMON ARM 


Beer's Dept. Store 
VANCOUVER 
Celesta Shop 

Hazel Ready-to-Wear 
Hill's Apparel 
Hudsor Bay Co 
Jan's Style Shop 
Jermaine’s Ltd 


Ruth Lamont 
Lovely Lady Appar« 
Marlene Shop 
Moray Hosiery & 
Lingerie Shop 


Olive Mae Dress Sh 
Osborne's Drygoods 
Ritz Millinery 


Rose Marie Shop 
Vanity Hosiery & 
Lingerie 
Woodward Stores Lt 
VANCOUVER 
OAKRIDGE 
Peggy Speer Access 
diward Stores Ltc 
NORTH VANCOUVER 
Eskin's 
WEST 
Docy's 
Woodward Stores Ltd 
VERNON 
Block's Appare 


VANCOUVER 


re FLIN FON 


Mary Jayne Shoppe 
NEEPAWA 

Helen's Shoppe 
PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE 
Narvey’s Dept. Store 
The Vogue 

ST. BONIFACE 

Le Salon Jeanine 
TRANSCONA 

Jack's Fashion Shop f 


Women 
WINNIPEG 
Miss Cox Millinery 
Eaton's of Canada 
Dayton's Outfitting C 
Ltd Polo Park 
Dayton's Outfitt , C 


Ltd. (Portage Ave 
Fashion Shop 


Hollinsworth's 
Mercer's Ready-To-Wear 
Original Fashion Six 


Secter's Limited 


ONTARIO 


BARRIE 

Graham and Fi« ng 

CHATHAM 

Brown's Silk Shops Ltd 

The Chatham Linen & 
Wool Shop Ltd 


L. H. Veale Co 
DRYDEN 
Proudfoot's Limited 
ESSEX 


Moore & Coutts Ltd 

FORT FRANCES 

Betty's of Fort 
Frances Ltd 

FORT WILLIAM 

Chapple's Limited 

Cooper's Ladies’ Wear 

Wenzell’s Clothing 

GANANOQUE 

Eugene P. Wright & S« 

GERALDTON 

Gay-Muree 

GUELPH 

G. B. Ryan Co. Ltd 

HAMILTON 

Barrs’' Sportswear & 
Lingerie 


Leed's Millinery & 


F.-M. Shop Sportswear 
Margwill's KEEWATIN 
VICTORIA Adrienne's 
Eaton's of Canada KENORA 
Gibson's Ladic Wear Zeal & Gold 
Hudson's Bay Compa KINGSTON 
WEST SUMMERLAND Robert Bruce Ltd 
Macil's Ladies’ Wear Steacy’s Limited 
WHITE ROCK KITCHENER 
Fashion Centre Goudie's Dept. Store 
WILLIAMS LAKE LEAMINGTON 
Lee's Ladies’ Wear Brown's Silk Shoppes 

Ltd 

LONDON 
Kingsmill’s Lt 
ALBERTA Lady Stuart Fashions 
eS Leed's of London 
Hanen's Lte . ea vi 
udson's 

eran s bisiesate s lc sivd Lta 
ee oa gl s08 ” C. Wallace Co. Ltd 
The Mayfair Shop can ee ae 
Webb's Spe Shop 
CAMROSE Edward's Specialty 

Shop Ltd 


Eliot's Ltd 
ORUMHMELLER 
Fulton's Ltd 
EDMONTON 
Hudson's Bay Cc 
Johnstone-Walker ut 
Downtown) 
Johnstone-Walker Ltd 
Bonnie Doon) 
Watlk-rite Ltd 
Woodward Stores 
Edmonton) Ltd 
Westmount 
Park Store 27 
Woodward Stores Ltd 
1Olst St., Store 
GRANDE PRAIRIE 
Simpson's Ready-to 
Wear & Shoes 
HANNA 
Warwick's Ladies’ We 
HIGH RIVER 
Betty Ann Shop 
LETHBRIDGE 
Wilks & Cranstoun 
MEDICINE HAT 
The Betty Shop 
Hollinsworth’s Ltd 
The Mayfair Shop 
PEACE RIVER 
Kay's Ladies’ Wear 
RED DEER 
Mary Jayne Shop 
STETTLER 
The Setty Shop 
WETASKIWIN 
Brody's Limited 


SASKATCHEWAN 
MOOSE JAW 
Hunter's (1957) Ltd 


Joyner's Ltd 
PRINCE ALBERT 
Aaron's Ladies 
Craig Bros. Ltd 
REGINA 
Jo-Ann Shop 
Modern Miss Shop 
Robt. Simpson 
Regina Ltd 
SASKATOON 
Eaton's of Canada 
Hudson's Bay Co 


Wear 


a> 


le 


Shopper 


MOUNT DENNIS 
Margaret Teen Shop 
OAKVILLE 


The Gwendolyn Shog 

ORILLIA 

Maude Arnem Ltd 

OTTAWA 

A. J. Freiman Ltd 
Rideau St.) 


A. J Freiman Ltd 
Westgate) 

frene Hill Ltd 

Ottawa) Lt 
Henry Morgan & Co. Ltd 

: Charlies Ogilvy Ltd 
Shaffer's Ltd 
Two Sisters Dress St 
PEMBROKE 
Doran's Ladies’ Wear 
PETERBOROUGH 
Black's of Peterborougt 
Walker's of Peterboroug! 
PORT ARTHUR 


Larocquc 


Eaton's of Canada 
Joy Shop 
McNulty's Limited 
Vogue Millinery 
PORT CREDIT 
irene's Fashion Sho 
Silvert’s (Dixie) Ltd 
sT CATHARINES 
Doty'’s Limited 

ST. THOMAS 
Anderson's Ltd 


Brown's Silk Shoppes 
Ltd 

SARNIA 

Brown's Silk Shoppes 
Ltd 

The Linen & Wool 
Shop Ltd 


Marg's Speciality Shop 
Alice Peters 
SAULT STE 
Astin's 
SCARBORO 
Gaytown Dept. Store 
Joanne Ladies’ Wear 
Phillips Ladies’ Wear 
(Parkway Plaza) 
S!IOUX LOOKOUT 
Mciver's Ltd 
STRATHROY 
Artistic of Strathroy 


MARIE 


STORES: 


TILLSONBURG 

Harold Heath Ltd 

TIMMINS 

Ellie's Dress Shop 

Friedman's Dept 

Madame Plouffe 

TORONTO 

Baker's Dry Goods 

Boyle's Dry Goods 

Classic Casuals 

Dorothy Ladies’ Wear 

E. Dumyn Ltd 

Jean Darlene Shop 

Lee-May’s 

Littie French Shoppe 

Nu-Tonn Specialty 
Shoppe 

Rose Hosiery Shoppe 

Ruth Frocks 

Smart Frocks 

Wallace's Ladies’ Wear 

TORONTO-ETOBICOKE 

Ch Casuals (Stonegate 
Plaza) 

Silvert's Cloverdate) 
Ltd 

TORONTO-MIMICO 

Robinson's Gift & 
Novelty Store 

NEW TORONTO 

e 


nmond's 


Store 





Silvert’s Stores Ltd 

WALLACEBURG 

Hugh's Ladies’ Wear 

WELLAND 

Mitchell's Ladies’ Wear 

The Ross Stores Co. Lt 

WINDSOR 

Edyth Beausoleil 
Swank Shop 

Brown's Silk Shoppes 
Ltd 

Bunny Ladies’ Wear 

John Smeeton 

Cc. H. Smith Co. Ltd 

WOODSTOCK 

The John White Co. Ltd 


QUEBEC 


ALBANEL 

Allen Gagnon 

ALMA 

Gagnon & Frere 
Nouveautes 

Mag. Parisien Inc 

ARVIDA 

H. Lessard & Frere Lte« 

BAGOTVILLE 

Roberge & Frere Enr< 

Odina Simard Enrq 

CHAMBORD 

Mrs. Ant. Boivin 

CHICOUTIMI 

Gagnon & Frere 
Nouveautes 

H. Lessard & Frere Lte 

Philippe Maziade 


Syndicat de Chicout 
DESBIENS 

Edmour Ouellet 
DOLBEAU 


A. Maziade & Fils 
Gagnon & Frer« 
Nouveautes 
JONQUIERE 
Gagnon & Frerc 
Nouveautes 
Cc. E. Tremblay Ltee 
LACHINE 
Beck 
LAUZON 
E. E&. Lemieux tnc 
MISTASSINI 
Maurice Delisle 
MONTREAL 
J. Alepin & Frere 
Dupuis Freres Ltee 
Lovelee 


Henry Reg'd 


Lady 
Lingerie Inc 
Henry Morgan & Co. Ltd 
Agnes Morris Reg'd 
NORMANDIN 
Syndicat de Normand 
QUEBEC CITY 
J. B. Laliberte Lte« 
La Cie Paquet Ltec 
Maurice Pollack Ltd 
Thiverge & Costumier 
ROBERVAL 
Gagnon & Frere 
Nouveautes 
Quatre Saisons tnc 
ST. FELICIEN 
Gagnon & Frere 
Nouveautes 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


FREDERICTON 

4. DBD. Creaghan Co. Lt 
MONCTON 

J. D. Creaghan Cc ut 
NEWCASTLE 

4. DB. Creaghan C ut 
SAINT JOHN 

Calip's Limited 
Manchester, Robertson 
Allison Ltd 


NOVA SCOTIA 


BRIDGEWATER 
Ashkin's Store 
HALIFAX 
Robt. Simpson 
Eastern Ltd 
KENTVILLE 
Muttart’s Ltd 
NEW GLASGOW 
The Goodman Co. Ltd 
SYONEY 
McCurdy Co. Ltd 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 


CHARLOTTETOWN 

Moore & Mcleod Ltd 
SUMMERSIDE 

rR. T Hoiman Ltd 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


ST. JOHNS 


Ayre’s Ltd. Dept. Store 


i! Famous fashions from Kayser Square + Julius Kayser & Co. Ltd., London, Ontario + 





“the perfect 
colour-match— 
...Regal Rose X 


embroidered 





accessories by 


* KAYSER 


SHORTIE SLIPON $2.59 





HEADBAND $3.00 





Step out this spring 
with the Regal 
Rose collection of 
colour-matched 
accessories in care- 
free nylon. A many- 
splendoured ensem- 
ble of exquisitely 
feminine fashions 


by Kayser. 











BLOUSETTE $2.59 
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—/NOUBLE 
a ARS 

HOLLARS 
A AT WORK 








around you, every day of the year, DOUBLE DUTY 
LIFE DOLLARS are work. As 
‘ 


they provide security for Sun Life policyholders and 


hard at insurance 


dollars, 
their families. As investment dollars, they are put to work to 
produce income, and play an important role in the national 
economy, busily building homes and schools, factories and 
roads, and thousands of other community projects. If you are 
double duty dollars 


a policyholder of our Company, these 


include YOUR dollars. 


NEW RECORDS FOR SUN LIFE IN 1959 
yew lif surance purchased from the Company in 1959: $1,041,997,636 
Sun Life insurance in force at December 31st 1959: $8,938,122,.126 
\ i the Company, December 31st, 1959: $2,307,412,050 
i I » Sun Life policyholders and beneficiaries 
dcduring the year: $179,315,49 
Pol ld lividends in 1960: $38,700,000 will be paid in dividends 
» participating pol vi lder 


SUN LIFE insurance plans are designed to provide a happier, 


more 


secure tomorrow for you and for your children and 


your children’s children. Many people are finding they need 
extra life insurance protection to take care of present-day 


Hay e 


important matter ? There is a trained Sun Life representative 


requirements. you recently given any thought to this 


in your own community. Why not call him today ? 


~ | copy of the Sun Life Annual Report for 1959 
ing sent lo policyholders opies may also be obtained 
” r nee f 1é pany from coast to coast 





UN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY OF CANADA 


N f ZEA e RANG MPA Fe THE wo 











With his budget soon duc 

Finance Minister Donald Fleming 
Ottawa’s No question mark 

By rank, he’s our No. 2 politician 

R« a P cl ( Ne \ fr SN Cnverossing profile ol 


The man who spends YOUR $100 million a week 
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‘We know of 25 gambling places in Toronto that 


operate under the 


jaw dropped when the policewoman got 
ip to testify 

We're less successful in nabbing back 
ends hey are usually located in a rented 
room o1 Here, 
jotting 
We could 


easily ferret out the back ends by tapping 


apartment in the suburbs 
he sheet writer sits by his phone. 
lown each bet as it’s received 
telephone wires but this is not considered 
Instead, we're often 


dependent on tips from bookies anxious 


the right thing to do 


to put a rival out of business or from ob 
servant private citizens 
Our troubles are by no 


means Over 


even when we've located the back end 
The sheet writer can destroy his records 


with only a few seconds’ notice. The door 


to his room is kept locked. He writes on 
Close at hand are 


with 


thin onion-skin paper 
matches, tied together 
thread. At the first 


the door, he sets fire to his papers and 


bundles of 
unexpected knock at 


throws them into a metal wastepaper bas 


ket or a fireplace. We've often burst into 


a back end to find the room full of smoke 


If there’s a bathroom attached to the 
room, the onion-skin papers may be flush 
ed down the toilet. Some sheet writers, 
taken by surprise, have even attempted 


to swallow the evidence 


How clubs are raided 


As far as illicit gambling in Toronto ts 
concerned, our greatest frustration is the 
existence of about twenty-five establish 
ments Operating under the guise of respec 
table social clubs. Many are really illegal 


gambling establishments and the head- 
quarters for thieves, holdup men, receiv 
ers and bookmakers. The owners, operat 
ing through front men, make fat profits 
rake-offs 
vames and acting as front ends for betting 


As in the case of the bookie, we have 


by taking on card and dice 


to catch the “social club” operatol red 
witness him 
hea! 


Thus, 


handed; we must actually 


taking a rake-off on every pot or 
him taking bets on the telephone 
to frustrate us, all the operators need Is 


i few seconds’ notice before we arrive 


They make sure that they'll have this by 
locating on the second or third floors of 


bu with no elevators and creaky 


Idings 
stairs. They also post lookouts outside, in 
parked cars and in darkened rooms across 
who are able to communicate 


telephone, buzzer 


the Street 
with the operators by 
or walkie-talkie 

In spite of their precautions, we often 


outwit them. Once, ten officers staged a 


noisv raid on a club. In the midst of all 


the confusion. one of our men ducked 
unnoticed, through a trap door into a 
secret compartment we knew about unde! 
the floor. We came back for him in an 
hour when he'd had time to overhear a 
dozen bets being taken on the phone. A 
recorder he carried 


compact wire tape 


with him served to corroborate his evi 


dence in court later on. Another time, we 
were having difficulty gathering evidence 
gainst a club on the top floor of a tour 


story building. We 


getting on the roof and 


solved this problem 


lowering a 


detective on a rope to a window where 
he had a clear view of the gambling activ 
ties. There was another club—this one 
vas on the second floor where we 
couldn't peek in the windows because the 


glass had been replaced with plywood 


We turned up one night when the club 


was deserted, placed a ladder up to a 
ck window and drilled a tiny peephole 
through the wood. When we returned 


MACLEAN 


guise 


of respectable clubs’ 


the next night we were able to see enough 
to haul the operators into court 

It will come as a surprise to many 
people that some bingo game operators 
have much in common with the big 
wheels of the “social clubs” I've just been 
talking 


profits, 


make exorbitant 
little attention to the 


law. The loophole for the bingo operator 


about: both 


both pay 


is that section of the Criminal Code which 
permits religious and charitable organiza 
tions to conduct occasional games of 
chance for the purpose of raising funds 
The bingo operator sometimes interprets 
this provision rather Last year 
conviction against three 


men who were conducting bingo games to 


broadly 


we obtained a 


finance the good works of an organiza 
tion interested in war pensioners. The 
organization was bona fide but the three 
‘philanthropists’ were definitely not. We 
learned, from records we seized, that the 
imes, during the preceding 


“occasional” gi 
52. Their deep concern for 


year totaled 3 
the pensioners was reflected in the man 
ner in which the receipts were split up 
In April, they took in twenty thousand 
dollars and gave the pensioners $275; in 
September, they $44,000 and 
handed over $250 

takes a lot of our time, 
gambling creates far fewer problems for 


ere yssed 


Though it 


the morality squad than alcohol. Each 
year we handle about 22,000 offenses 
against the Ontario Liquor Act. The 


toughest person to catch ts the bootleg 
ger’s agent. All his business is done on 
the phone. He receives orders then relays 


them to the bootlegger in the district 


closest to the customer’s residence or 
office 
knew did all his business from his bedside 
telephone. We 
slight variation of the “confusion” tech 


Six officers rushed into the bed- 


One of the biggest agents we ever 


finally got him with a 
nique 
room to question the agent and search 
the premises, but only five left. The sixth 
man. pad and pencil in hand, hid in the 
room until we returned a few hours later 
By then, he had a long list of the names 
and addresses of customers whose orders 
had just been filled 

As for the bootleggers who maintain 
stocks, we often marvel at their ability 
We searched one house on 
West without finding any- 
Then, just before leaving, one of 
with the 


to hide them 
King Street 
thing 
the detectives began toying 
mantle over the huge fireplace. It was de 
tachable. and in the false front were two 
hundred We've 
liquor in hollow steps, unused chimneys 


bottles of rye found 
and on rooftops. Once, we dug up a hun 
dred bottles of gin from a bootleggers 
tomato patch. Occasionally we have plain 
tracking illicit 
One night, an officer was 


good luck in down the 


liquor trade 
patrolling an industrial area in the west 
end, routinely checking the locks on all 
the doors. He came to a factory which 
for years apparently, specialized in re 
claiming used motor oil. A side door was 
open. When the officer stepped inside. he 
found himself surrounded by hundreds of 


five-gallon tins of alcohol. Because o 


somebody's carelessness he had come 
across a still operating in the middle of 
the city. The smell of the distillery had 
been masked by the fumes from a nearby 


rubber tire factory . 4 


In the next issue, Chief Mackey will 
describe police efforts to outwit and cap 

ire a varietv of thieves raneine freer 
Nhe SUppre fingered pl A Pot ket to the des 


perate holdup man 
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In B.C., Molson's Canadian Lager Beer is brewed ond bottied by Molson's Capilano Brewery Limited 


The best demonstration of all is to try Molson’s 

Canadian Lager Beer for yourself — because this exciting beer 
is brewed to satisfy the Canadian taste. Next time 

you order, make it Molson’s Canadian Lager Beer . . . 


YOU DRINK IFAND You Suice! 





MOLSON’S CANADIAN lage: 








help your child do better in school 


continued from page 17 








whetnel’r she 


uring her too much 


nind, | never could do 1 


like telling the gi 


ying that you had 


yourself but 


yo 


passes OF 


finally 


say Neve 
either This 
don't care 

fails. I suggest 


trouble with the 


licked 


it. The child will want to imitate you by 
licking it too 

He and most other educators warn 
igainst trying to teach the details of a 
particular subject from a parent’s unaided 
memory. A lawyer or a salesman retains 
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only half-remembered tatters of high 
school physics. Also, teaching techniques 
have changed, Professor B. ¢ Diltz. 
dean of the Ontario College of Educa 
tion, who has written textbooks on Eng 
lish composition, recalls that he wouldn't 
teach the subject to his own son at home, 
because even the names for the parts of 
speech had changed since Diltz taught 
English in high school. Dr. R. W. B 
Jackson, a colleague of Diltz, points out 
a possible pitfall in the amateur’s teach 
ing of arithmetic. “If the pupil can’t add, 
but the parent doesn’t know why he can’t 
then drilling the child just makes him 
practise his mistakes. It 
training to discover what the youngste! 


takes special 


is doing wrong.” 

Harold Nason, the education director 
in Nova Scotia, feels, however, that par 
ents who want to coach grade-school chil 
dren in simple subjects can do so fruit 
fully if they ask the teacher which way 
they're being taught in school and then 
use the same methods. Hiles Carter, the 
vice-principal at Forest Hill, is a biologist 
who has also done years of research on 
students’ study habits. He suggests parents 
can also help high-school pupils without 
stepping on the teacher's toes. 

In history, the child can show you a 
section he’s just read. If you ask sys 
tematic questions with the book in front 
of you, he'll learn to make systematic 
notes in order to answer them. Ask him 
what happened To whom? Where? 
When? Similarly, a girl can dry dishes 
while her mother, with a French textbook 
propped above the sink, washes the dishes 
and hears her vocabulary. This works as 
well with spelling or any other subject 
that can be studied orally 

Carter says too many students appear 
to be doing plenty of homework but get- 
ting nothing from it. Parents are almost 
the only people who can correct this, by 
eliminating the causes — sloppy organi 


zation of time, daydreaming and the vari 
ous distractions at home. First, he ad 
vises, encourage a routine the child can 
night — especially if he 
seems to put in hours of “study” that are 


follow every 


actually spent sharpening pencils, looking 
for dictionaries and otherwise procrasti 
nating. Have him start his homework at 
the same time in the same place every 
evening. He should come to associate that 
hour and that desk with getting to work 
Iry to avoid family squabbles or other 
emotional strain at that time 

A few children work better in the lib 
rary right after school, with other indus 
trious students for inspiration, but gen 
erally a qgiet room at home is best, prop 
erly heatéd, lighted and ventilated and 
supplied beforehand with sharpened pen 
cils and a dictionary 

In a letter to parents on this subject. 
Rev. Matthew Sheedy, principal of St 
Michael’s College School in Toronto, ad 
Vises Remove letters, knickknacks and 
friends.” If a room can’t be set aside, give 
him the table and keep 
younger children and pets away and quiet 
Some children insist they work bette: 


dining-room 


with a radio or a stack of records play 
ing. Forest Hill has experimented with a 
class doing homework in silence and then 
doing similar work to music. They could 
do mechanical chores copying notes 
or coloring maps just as well while 
listening to the music, but their efficiency 
at real studying, learning something new 
fell off badly 


complete distraction and ts definitely out 


Television, of course, is a 


during study 

Authorities agree children should not 
plug at the same subject for more than 
half an hour. Nor should they begin with 
subjects they like and are good at, leay 
ing the hardest until they’re almost asleep 
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I'ry to make them attack the troublesome 
subjects fresh. (But they 
should be careful not to carry this tech- 
nique intO exXams 


when they're 
Writing exams, they 
should answer, and get the marks for, 
everything they Then they 
marks as possible 
from the difficult questions.) 


know cold 


can salvage as many 


A child learns things more thoroughly 
if he keeps reviewing his lessons. Carter 
says experiments with hundreds of high 
school pupil 


hears a lesson only once, he remembers 


students show that if a 
about One quarter of it four weeks later; 
if he reviews at the end of the first week, 
he remembers half of it four weeks afte 

e first exposure; if he reviews again at 
tae end of the third week, he then re- 


members nearly seventy percent at the 


end of the fourth week. Therefore, if he 


reviews regularly and takes one more 
good look just before the exam, he should 
In a small 
Prof. Arthur 
Chi- 


cramming that is good,” 


retain nearly the whole lesson 


book called How to Study 


Kornhauser, of the University of 


cago, called this 


as Opposed to the conventional kind, “fev- 


erish last-minute efforts to 


memorize 


masses Of material which should have 


been learned during the course 


Some parents, according to Carter, are 


already aware of these methods of help- 
ing but forget the more obvious To let 
a child escape from the house without 


breakfast he says is just asking for 


lassitude and inattention during’ the 


morning.” 
Also, he says, many youngsters are so 


overloaded with outside activities that 


they have no time left for homework. He 


ecalls one mother who couldn't see why 
her daughter didn't do bette ilthough 
e girl had n addition to the usual 
complement of boyfriends lancing les 
ons, music lessons and special Hebrew 
essons that wiped out three nights a 
week. He advised: pare down the extra- 
curricular Gol 
Another survey Carter made of home 
idy habit nowed four of the five most 
equent reasons for wasted time involved 
poor organization or daydreaming, but 
the most frequent of a Va insatisfac 
tory re I k Or questionnaire, 
eighty-five percent Of puptis wrote “usual- 
\ ol ily \ deside thi Statement 
| have to read text naterial several 
imes. | don et the idea raight the 


first time I read it 


[here are children who ead all the 
time for recreation, develop speed, and 
till read badly, Carter finds hey need 
peed, plus comprehension, plus a vocab 


iry that lets them read without looking 
p a word every minute. They also need 


know how to skim the outline and 


how to read intensively for detail 


Children learn this only through prac 
tice. Dr. Harry Barrett, head of the guid 
rtment at North 

i 


egiate, says, “I'd rather my children read 


loronto Co 
trash than nothing At least there's a 
chance their taste will improve 

A survey by the Committee on Chi 
Recreational Reading in Ontario 


iys the average child only reads for rec 


aren s 
reation three hours a week. It add 
Children eflect the ittitude of U 
homes, and if the parents don't believe 
in, Or have neve earned, the importance 
ol books the 


hl iith i 


2) | y 

Joyce Corr Bowden 
elementary school at the University of 
loronto’s Institute of Child 
VISE Children attach 


importance oO 


what their parents think is important and 


ey do it early. You can read to a child 
nd let him turn the pages when he’s 
eighteen months old. But you can’t sud 
lenly buy seven-year-old a pile of ill 
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assorted books and say, ‘Run along, now, 
and read’ — while you watch television 
or play bridge every evening. If you don’t 
enough to yourself, nor to 


choose the books carefully, nor to hear 


care read 
the child read, the child can’t be expected 
to care either.” 

R. W. Lightly, chief inspector of schools 
for Manitoba, observes that a 
interest in 


parent's 
television 
and games is more important than ever 


today, 


something besides 
because so many distractions com 
pete for children’s free time — television, 
radio, movies, organized sports and many 


different kinds of youth groups. Barrett, 
the North Toronto guidance counselor, 
suggests you might be able to capitaiize 
on the interests of a non-reader by get- 
ting him a book on whatever he likes 
best — hockey or boats, or, for a girl, 
dancing or sewing. “The great thing,” he 
says, “Is to expose them to books. I start 
ed taking my two children to the library 
when they were three.” 

Just as your 
mostly on your 


child’s reading depends 
Own attitude to books 
rather than on anything specific you can 
do, authorities believe that any child’s 


desire to learn depends on his parents 
respect for intellect, and not on any short 
term bribe like a watch or a pair of skis 
for passing exams. All were opposed —- 
to motivating a child 
with a material reward 

Dr. C. E. Smith, professor of education 
it the University of British Columbia, re 
calls that, when he taught in one city on 
pupils’ families had 
differing incomes, some children 


some vehemently 


the prairies where 
widely 
won expensive rewards for merely aver 
Meanwhile, bright chil 
dren from poor families did far better and 


age performance 
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With Hertz Rent A Car you save time 


With a Hertz car to drive as your own you set 
your own timetable! You go when you like, 
do what you want, when you rent a car from 


Hertz. 


it here... 


office. For a small service charge Hertz “‘Rent 
Leave it there” service permits you 
to rent a car in one city and leave it in another. 


You’re the boss when you go Hertz! 


It’s practical, and so easy! You can reserve a 


new fully-equipped Chevrolet or other fine car 
to be waiting for you to drive at your destina- 
tion — simply by calling your local Hertz 


Low Hertz rates include insurance, gasoline and oil 
(even when you buy it on the road)! Charge Hertz 
service with your HERTZ AUTO-matic Charge card. 
Hertz also honors TCA, CNA, CPA, American Express, 
Club, Carte Blanche and other accredited 


Diners’ 
charge cards. 


HERTZ PUTS YOU 


IN THE DRIVER’S 


anywhere. 


SEAT—IN 


Reserve ahead 
A Car office or travel agent to reserve a car 





CANADA OR 


Call your local Hertz Rent 


IN CANADA SINCE 1924 
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got nothing at all. “So I called a meeting 


Nason, the Nova Scotia education r. Bissell, president of the University of 
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of father Smith say and asked for a lirector, says, “No child should ever be Toronto, who believes our “under-empha- done “because you have an IQ of a hun 
imit to the size of rewards. Immediately given a prize because he beat little Willie sis ON competition is a result of our dred and fifty.” Even if the school will 
veral were on their feet saying. ‘No next door democratic hesitancy to acknowledge that tell you your child’s IQ, you shouldn't 
on me what I can give my son [he schools themselves are de-empha- some people are brighter than others. mention such a meaningless figure to the 
Sometime fathe oo | » find sizing competition. Few of them report He adds: “But scholarship is not the child, since even the experts disagree on 
ne for tl hild it he f iny pupil's relative standing in a class whole of life: a child who isn't at the top what it means 
Ol So he pa off in mone iny more. and Harold Whitley. an ele of his class may have the consolation of Anything that stretches a gifted child’s 
Tt pert no n nentary-school principal in Toronto, says being its best musician or its best water mind is valuable —trips to concerts, li 
ne t f f urging a child I i good trend. “Children compete color painter braries, museums and art galleries — but Foi 
ter n some othey spe enough without being told who's better Harry Barrett, of North Toronto Col authorities warn that this is for the child 
f } l omp th him han whom; and theirs is a cruel world legiate, who specializes in research on who has his regular schoolwork well un 
If" Smith ad raise } f m ore dog-eat-dog than ours bright children, thinks parents can help der control. One group of fathers in Win 
[ ! his ¢ performance One dissenter, however, is Dr. Claude such children “enrich” their learning. but nipeg is giving night classes in German 
and music to fifty above-average children spol 
—— Such projects are unlikely to be wide Hese 
© spread, but there is at least one organi now 
66 9 | h ] zation in nearly every community that insti 
can and sometimes does help you to BN. 
ar Ing Mm SO 9 a you D one . help your child — the home-and-school F 
9 or parent-teacher association. Its biggest resp 
value is in providing a meeting ground Vide 
is e for parents and teachers libe 
? A D d d ] Mrs. Helen Hewson, of Toronto. a an 
Yes she S | ight eS] e me, SOouUnN as Cep. vice-president of the Canadian Home and and 
y School and Parent-Teacher Federation hou 
has been a member for twenty - seven wh« 
' ° ae ey 9 years, although she nearly quit a few “e 
FI ing home Friday (Good W eC ll meet weeks after she joined. “The meetings at - 
” eine " y] that time consisted of tea and cakes and airy 
musical guessing games,” she recalls, “but alec 
“ 99 I'm glad I stayed with it. We now get a li 
; c h a tt some useful work done. dar 
you at t ec all po ry Wayne Hall, of McGill. concurs with Wo! 
most of the educators interviewed when like 
he says, “A handful of these associations uni 
are disastrous things — just social clubs to 
that become mines of aggressive and ill ly ¢ 
informed opinion — but the vast ma Soc 
jority are excellent.” wit 
To pay, at the most. a dollar a year to ied. 
belong to the home and school at least me! 
shows your child you're interested. And 
the most important effect of any specific Sla 
thing you do about your child’s education, . 
is his knowledge that you're watching, 
that you care, says Miss Cornish-Bowden 
of Toronto’s Institute of Child Study. She shot 
reports: “I don’t have to meet a little for 
girl’s parents to know if they're interested put 
in educating her or are just sending her des 
to school because it’s done. It shows in bul 
all her work.” the 
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LONG DISTANCE gives you so much for so little sects ahi aan niiiene te wl 
Rising curves dispel the gloom, 8 
ho 
For instance, Bob’s call to his wife about 600 miles away cost only $1.65 a fo 
jor 3 minutes, after 6 p.m. This chart now hanging on the wall ch 
Proves almost anything at all _ 
There's just one tiny drawback, viz., Si 
TRANS-CANADA TELEPHONE SYSTEM ee ee eee si 
‘ Mavor Moore hy 
| of 
Canada's major telephone companies, united to send your voice across Canada, around the world ra 
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For the sake of argument 


Continued from page 8 


spokesmen to condemn it as a totalitarian 
desecration of the family circle. Yet we 
now regard the bonus as a semisacred 
institution, along with the crown and the 
BNA Act 

Freedom demands, not only individual 
responsibility, but also respect for indi- 
vidual liberty. Do we still have individual) 
liberty? Ask the West Vancouver wom 
an who answered her door one morning 
and found a bulldozer waiting to push her 
house down. Ask the thousands more 
whose homes, lands and businesses have 
expropriated, often on arbitrary 
terms, for grandiose bridge, highway and 
Ask the man who rejects 
alcohol and nicotine, but wants to smoke 
Ask the storekeeper who 
more 


been 
airport schemes 


a little opium 


dares to try making money by 
working longer, the tradesman who dis 
likes paying 


union, or the car owner who would like 


tribute to a_ closed-shop 
to operate a taxi service. There is hard- 
ly a business or profession you can enter, 
from well-digging to steeple-jacking, 
without being licensed, registered, bond- 
ed, tested, mulcted, restricted and regi- 


mented. 
Slavery by consent 


All these measures, of course, are car- 
ried through for the public interest, o1 


for what someone believes to be the 


public interest. They are not deliberately 
designed to rob or terrorize the public, 
but they often end with some members of 
the public, particularly the poor, the old 
and the simple, being pushed around and 
frightened. The sinister thing is 


voices challenge any order 


badly 
that so few 
or scheme that bears the stamp of official 
approval. A dangerous myth is being 
the myth of an officialdom wiser 


Here again, 


created 
and nobler than the citizenry 
is the slave mental- 
Ours 


accepting this myth 
ity, with its ever-ready watchword, 
not to reason why!’ 

here is still free speech, true, but the 
free speaker had best be careful how and 
Let him stand up on a 
a public park, and 


when he speaks 
street corner, or in 
harangue the crowds in support of an 
unpopular political philosophy or in op- 
position to a popular religious doctrine, 
and he is likely to find his area of free 
speech suddenly restricted by the police 

The average Canadian has somehow 
slipped or sold himself into a state of 
bondage, yet it is no use talking to him 
about 
particularly 
less, not more freedom. The worker who 


freedom, because he does not 


want to be free. He wants 


demands or accepts a job-based pension 
is enslaving himself. The boss needs no 
whips cr bloodhounds to keep this worker 
on the job; indeed, the whips and blood- 
hounds could hardly drive him from it, 
for he is riveted to the desk or lathe with 
chains of gold, his own gold, deducted 
from his own wages, or from the profits 
which might have paid him higher wages. 
Significantly, the cry for job-based pen- 
sions rises not only from elderly workers, 
with a natural tendency toward thoughts 
of the rocking chair and the fireside. It is 


raised loudly and insistently by green 
youths, just starting on the job. They 
MACLEAN’S MAGAZINI 


don't ask about profit sharing, pay, or 
promotion, but about pensions. They are 
slaves from the cradle up. 

It was once the credo of the anti- 
Slavery forces that every man _ should 
have the wages of his work paid in cash 
into his hand, without deduction; he 
should be free to spend his money as and 
when he liked. That was the unmistak- 
able mark and badge of the free man. 
This libertarian doctrine would never do 
for our twentieth-century slaves. They 
want dear old Massa to do this, that and 


the other for them. Massa looks after 


the vacation money. Massa keeps a little 
bit back to provide the Christmas turkey. 
Massa, organizes the workers’ sports club. 
Massa looks after the union dues. Massa 
shields the employees from any direct 
dealings with the Unemployment Insur- 
man. Massa buys them savings 
bonds and health and life insurance on 
easy terms. And after doing all that 
Massa still manages to hand out a little 
spending money. 

Then, rather than handle that spending 
money in a businesslike way, the worker 
submits to loan and credit sharks. He 


ance 


may even hand over all his financial 
affairs to a We-Pay-Your-Biils firm. He 
simply does not want to be bothered. He 
submits as easily to sharp dealings by 
government. The collection and eventuai 
refund of excess income tax—a common 
occurrence for hourly paid workers—-is 
hailed by most of the victims as a bene 
ficial savings plan, rather than resented 
as the interest-free forced loan that it 
really is 

Let us cut out the cant about freedom 
Let us be honest and admit that we are 
afraid of freedom, that we have never 
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FUTURE...TODAY 


More than one thousand miles from base, the giant Argus 
“sub-killer” and its crew of specialists, vigilantly patro/ the 
seas. The most advanced electronic detection equipment aids 
them in their vital work. This is an around-the-clock patro/ 
for Canada and NATO, by the men and aircraft of the 


RCAF Maritime Air Command. 


These specially trained aircrew members and their ground 
support feams are deft and capable. Their aircraft and 
detection equipment are unsurpassed in Maritime operations. 


Ask your local RCAF Career Counsellor how you can 
serve Canada today as an aircrew or ground team member 


of the Air Force. 
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1 onfe that we want to separation and divorce are painfully com to elect and run a Slaves’ Parliament. It 
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. No MP wants to gain cheap notoriety by attacking the Queen 
These Springwood products available without 
prescription at all Drug Counters. 
pee ee eeseseesaseseseassases t njoving t ty tit or at most unlikely that there will ever be a unfairly, Mountbatten, who was viceroy 
a 
: . : rf ) highness and t titula VMountbatten-Windsor dynasty of India at that time, was criticized for 
' MACLEAN Ss ' I i prince or princess and female I have no more knowledge of what his part in precipitating a terrible situ 
: : { ho marry and their de happened behind the scenes than a cat ation. (His father, Prince Louis Alex- 
‘ DELIVERED TO YOUR HOME ' ndar ir the name of Mount ying on a royal rug, but it would not re inder of Battenberg. never forgot his 
‘ , ; 
1 a | 3 itten-Windso quire Scotland Yard to track down the own humiliation at being hounded out of 
: year on y $ + \ ta ) that befo th : keliest person involved. In my opinion, his job as an admiral, during World 
: ' . reg 

a Write te: Circulat on ' tior le t QO I I vhole idea came from the minds of War | simply because of his German 
: 481 University A 1 P : ) H ) M ’ first I Mountb ind his late wife. extraction. ) 
‘ These rates ge y in ( r f I certain Lord Mountbatten ha beyond Leaving aside the peers and the poll 
- . Ilo Diefer I of Canad Robert the dreams of most men. As a command ticlans, what is the attitude today of the 
JOT TTITTLTLILLL LLL . 
ection —— Menz of Australia and Walter Nash er of destroyers in the war against Hitler's man in the street to the Queen’s decision? 





f N Zealand wel iso informed in Germany he raced recklessly into action Certainly the birth of the Queen’s baby 
In fac e became a legend and was wot has lowered the political temperature 
| ot in tl { d a shipped y his junior officers. But I > that Her 


Everywhere there is a desire 


party political situation as far a . would not be surprised to learn that his — Majesty will be allowed to enjoy her third 
} B nh parliament cerned, and no niors advised him that recklessness was happy motherhood without shadows fall 

with thousands of beaut! , , % ie Raat con 

‘ | ‘. t 1d oO I Hou n 0 oO ne tne Desi ise Tor courage ing on the palace 

i , s,s Of famous se P - \ ry { . ¢ aes 
ful lakes, miles of famous sea cheap notoriet ittackir It was, in effec ie rise of Clement rhe affection for the Queen is so deep 
coast, Dig’ uncro vded beaches. O But it wi if t to refuse a Attlee and the Labor Party to power in and so widespread that the people wenita 
mountains streams nistoric lebate if there 1 lemand for one tk 945 election which brought fame to willingly agree to the experiment in royal 
sites and cen plendor, opposition. In ‘ tsi 10 . Mountbatten as a man of destiny. For family procedure if that were the price 

h ommo! ) | ‘ one thing, | gave full support to Attlee s nines her ' -eling 
Maine with every type of ac- . - Col ; ' ‘ pport to Att of happiness for her. But the feeling will 
ul Ol nd ocialist’ government persist that the new plan was urged upon 
commodation, offers youa... plas oS _, ., persist i ' i 

rl r, there ways Me r10ur India was surging with discontent a her at a time when she should not have 


t newspape Y e way the time ind Gandhi and Nehru were 


. been bothered with political and consti 
VA pad § e 5 Wf for I pl enerally dealt wit the matte! plotting for a break-away from the Brit tutional problems 





lignified terms but it was ot ish raj. It mav well be that India had to Finally, there is the undoubted disap 

eienieed secationn Ww to put it mildly, that there was no ichieve her independence but the parti proval of the royal family being divided 

suit the entire family. You can n for ti inkerin wit the _— ca - prom aren ind was aeeres into the House of Windsor and the pos 

poe : yn yn. Faced witl é allenge of only with a terrible loss of life. Fairly o1 sible emergence of the House of Mount 
BEN, TEKS, CONUS, SAM, Crue ordly Time Dished = the batten as the reigning family 

voll. See fairs, horse racing, nade no comment. The Daily It is not easy for a man to play the 

Broadway play it summel M was frankly puzzled and said so role of consort to a woman, but no one 

theatres. Enjoy fabulous Down ig Out that neither the children can deny that as prince and then royal 

Fast food. warm days and , indchildren of the Queen and duke, Philip Mountbatten has played a 

ol nichts. Send now for vout Pris Poilip would bear the new name splendid part in the life of the British 

, Mountbatten-Windsor | only some family of nations. Today our affection 

illustrated uide to a Maing cal indcnudrel for him remains not only unchanged but 

vacation, excitement and... rhe socialist Daily Herald said that in ideal 

€ change was registered Let me try to sum up: I don't think 

FAMILY FUN yn Seeeee 2 a i b that grand old uncomfortable Windsor 

LO Viountbatten The Daily Mirrot Castle is likely to have tenants under an 

nee ee eH s t “the Queens decision wi other name, no matter how royal they 





| 7 : | PI idle e Briti public L ] might be. I prophesy that the minor roy 
Maine Vacation Guide ed I R ion p ent? If ‘ant alties planned by Earl Mountbatten are 
| Maine Vacation Service [ rt ee if nece af not likely, as Debrett has said, ever to 
1171 Gateway Circle, Portland, Maine Wwe me y come to the throne 

| Please send free V variety Wules | li ch a situation it is understandable Cc rhe pity is that the prime minister ever 
| | Flee Street shec © consult vee allowed the plan to go forward. The 
| : | | LD Pec e, Baronetage, Knightage Queen has family rights, but her exalted 
: Ad a et . v ; . . : ny ea ’ : rege ~ a “But Mr. Conklin, it's not a matter of brains ham banana dae ay eget yst 
: ; Prov } over brawn! 5 ; — — 


y - ve de thougt o the problem and lesser women who do not belong to his 
n a 
Maine Department. of Economic Development then issued the following analysis: “4t is tory * 
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. CANADA'S BEST TV BUY! 


: NEW ZENITH SLIM PORTABLE TV 
. | WITH FAMOUS HANDCRAFTED QUALITY 





Zenith’s handcrafted 
TV chassis actually 







































n’? ; Saves you money—g1ves 
you more operating 
sroy dependability, fewer 
to ‘ * 7} € or re 
i service headaches 
lex 
his ; ; . 
it of No production shortcuts in Zenith’s 
orld exclusive slim portable TV chassis! 
ey Every circuit is wired and soldered 
by hand. That’s why Zenith quality 
t] TV means more dependable perfor- 
ion mance, fewer service headaches ! 
aby 
v4 New Slim Classic look blends 
nird : } : 
fa with any room decor. Sound-out 
front speaker; exclusive Zenith Sun- 
lee| shine picture tube, genuine safety- 
) | ae cad P 
7 glass Cinelens. 155 sq. in. of rec- 
vee tangular viewing area, 17” overall 
wil diagonal measurement. The Ber- 
ipo muda, Model E1810B,in Blue Mist 
- color with white trim, $259.95. *7 
nsti 
Sap 
ided 
pos 
unt WORLD’S MOST MAGNIFICENT RADIO— : ZENITH EXTENDED HIGH FIDELITY STEREO: 
POWERED TO TUNE IN THE WORLD! WIDEST SOUND EVER FROM A SINGLE CABINET! 
ats 
UVa 
« Zenith’s famous Trans-Oceanic Only Zenith has it! As you listen, the 
, radio—smallest, lightest, most seems to come trom be mad the sides ol 
Or powertul standard and band spread thie ibinet richer, more realistic thar 
short wave portable radio ever made ever before! The Zenith Foster, with FM /AM radio, 
8 bands. Uses flashlight batteries six high fidelity speakers. Model SFD2560 
nin The Royal 1000, in black with chrome valnut veneers and solids 
dsor ind Roman Gold color trim. $329.50. *t 4 ; hh : 
Zenith ste reophonu high fidelity starts at $199.95*T 
a 
ey rc -—_S | w Zenith Radio Cor- 
The EMOITA | Be poration of Canada 
a ae J © itd., 1470 The 
ted Queensway, rp ‘ . : 
mis Toronto 18, Ontario. The Royalty of television, EMT The quality £0es in before the name. goes 
e of stereophonic high fidelity instruments, phono- 
his graphs, radios and hearing aids. 41 years of 
; leadership in radionics exclusively. *Suggested * 
retail price. Prices and specifications subject to ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION OF GANADA LTI 
change without notice. tSlightly higher in Wes- . 


tern Canada. {Price includes batteries 
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26 issues for only $3 
Write to: Circulation Manager, 
Maclean’s Magazine, 481 University Ave., Toronto 2, Ont. 














Best mived drink 
Tve ever had and the 
gin s already tn tt!” 


v's 
NS 


Gt 
co 











“Cwice as good as 

any other mixed drink 
and the gin’s already 
in it!” 


i 
LBEYS\ 
GIN 


i COLUNS 
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Living in his old B.C. barn, Hull 








has no worries about mortgages. 


The writer who practises 


what he 


Writers have been known to stoop, 
on occasion, to producing articles 
on the benefits of reducing while 
they themselves continued to over- 
eat and become more obese. They 
have also been known to churn out 
pieces on the advantages and pleas 
ures of vigorous outdoor sports 
while they confined their own ath 
letic pursuits to twisting television 
dials or turning pages. 

We're happy to be able to an- 
nounce that a new contributor, 
Raymond Hull, definitely does not 
belong among the _ disreputable 
scribblers who advise others to do 
one thing while they, with a cynical 
disregard for their own advice, do 
something else. Raymond, come 
hell or high water, practices what 
he preaches. In our For the Sake 
of Argument (page 8) he claims 
that while Canadians pay lip serv- 
ice to freedom, they don't really 


want to be free. Instead, he says, 





His one and only novel was a commercial flop — but it pleased him so 


he’s not sorry he wrote tt. He’s had more success with TV and films. 


MACLEAN’S 


preaches 


they are willing slaves, mainly con- 
cerned with avoiding responsibility 
and seeking security. He maintains 
that this is no sort of a life for a 
man with any spirit. 

And does he shun such a life? 
The answer is a loud “yes.” Home, 
for him, is an old barn at Howard's 
Point, B.C. He fixed it up com- 
fortably by means of his own sweat 
and toil and sneers at people bur- 
dened by mortgages on ranch-type 
bungalows. In his barn, beholden 
to nobody, he can do what he 
wants, which is to write poetry, 
short stories, articles, TV plays, 
film scripts, stage plays. Some sell; 
some don’t. A barn-dweller doesn't 
have to worry too much about the 
profit motive. A novel he wrote 
was spectacularly unsuccessful but 
it pleased him, which ts what 
counts with an author who says 
the devil with keeping up with the 
Joneses. 
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This underwater demonstration shows how the exclusive conductor 
seal on AC spark plugs makes gas leakage impossible. An AC (Right) 
and an ordinary plug (Left), are shown inside a compressed air cham 
ber under 1400 pounds pressure 


tion. Any bubbles would indicate trouble. No bubbles from AC spark 
plug; a steady stream from the other spark plug. AC holds its gas-tight 
seal . . . assures proper heat range, you get peak power, maximum 
- well beyond that of normal opera nileage. Specify AC spark plugs for your tractors, trucks and cars 


AC...THE BEST FOR EVERY ENGINE 


6 ore pep for power 
X mowers thanks t the 
cleaner sparking of AC 


spark plugs. 


Cure tiinn AC , = New AC spark plugs 
Sure-firing > Spar plugs 
a Rita : ¥ tart ee give greater depend- 
give cars instan S te as 
oh ’ ability to outboards 
more power to “ . 
— better perform- 
ance, too. 


Reliabie AC spark plugs 
bring new peace of mind to 

air-m™m > : 4) p ) 
the ai inded Bive in i AC’s seal is a con- 
stant power when you need “ 
> it pound of copper and 
‘Pn ] glass bonded under 
(GM heat and pressure. 
| GENERAL | 


|MOTORS 
PRODUCTS 
| Senet 


gc 


AC DIVISION GENERAL MOTORS PRODUCTS OF CANADA, LIMITED 


Sparc Pir icsiniisienntnatbin 
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GROWING * = acl 
EVERY 
DAY! 


TV interview? Why. thash easv! 


The Canada Council should strike a It was bad enough when a Toronto 
medal for Quick Thinking in Tight Cul minister received an urgent call to a hos- 
ural Corners and award it to the pro- pital, at a time when his wife was away 
ducer of a certain TV interview show with the car. It was worse, on that sloppy 
whose special guest turned up drunk. The day, when he couldn't get a taxi. It was 
full horror of the situation was revealed devastating when he got drenched with 
during rehearsal — the arm-waving and, slush by a whizzing motorist, while wait 
the spluttered words, some of them fit to 
split a picture tube. Peering frozen-faced 
from the control room, the producer 
wildly wondered how you tell a guest you 
can't possibly let him on the air. Just as 
the demoralized rehearsal ended, despera- 
tion produced inspiration. The producer 
dashed into the studio, grabbed the inter- 


viewee by the hand and exclaimed heart- 





ily, “You were great, really great! Thanks 


for appearing on our show!” Amazed 


tl "" 
| 


guest asked faintly, “Is it over 
recovering himself with a magnani 


shrug, he declared modestly, “Gosh, 


was easy!” and permitted himself to be 
shered from the studio 


* * * : : 
ing for a streetcar. It was the end when, 
For the third year in a row thieves wiping his steaming eyes, he recognized 
smashed a window in the same shop in the disappearing car as his own 
*rince Rupe Ne i - )- 
I e Rupert, B.C ext day the pre ” 4 * 
prietor resignedly inserted a_ classified 
% Seasonal quote from a_ nine-year-old 
innouncement in the Daily News The : 
in Pictou, N.S., who has been developing 
innual window breaking sale is now on 
M . a large interest in big words but was let 
il insons . ‘ i or ae 
down by her mother’s definition of “nin- 
* * * compoop” as someone without much 
After an overnight freezing rain storm sense. “Oh —I thought it was someone 
fellow in Armdale, N.S., found the who didn’t pay their income tax.” 


@ltiamatelitelatel development itive Maa dolale driver's door on his car frozen shut and * * * 
had to climb in the other side. At the An 


War II is fulfilling Laurier’s prophecy corner he stopped to mail a letter, open 


electrical contractor in Almonte, 
Ont., decided he’d better wear one of 
ed the drive i all rig : 

ed the driver's door all right from the in those plastic safety helmets in case a 


that. the twentieth century would be 

brick fell on his head on some construc- 

Canada's. Met e Mcslelit-ca of tion job, so ordered one from an Ottawa 

‘ ROUGH DAY firm. It arrived in a carton labeled “fra- 

pride with us that T GT is growing equally “f \ 2,.—% EM} ile 
: é \ + oe * 7 * 

rapidly. We suggest a simple reason. At the conclusion of an Edmonton 


. fashion show one woman in the audience 

Estates today need - type of management ~/. >. bustled up to the commentator and asked 
that only experience and ~~ | breathlessly about the third-last dress 
| shown. “It was simply beautiful and I 


Tel-veleliPaelitels can provide. By fey eyexeyialilare| : wondered if you had it in a different 


ide but caught his coat in it as it swung 


this trust frolilelelsh am eles > a-lalhiels shut behind him—then found the outside . n pe 
still frozen. Furiously he tugged at 

olare| iste.) you can be sure your assets t; then squirming awkwardly around in 4 small boy whose family recently 

snagged coat. he tried to thaw the moved to London, Ont., from more rural 


will bein skilled hands. We welcome iF lighting matches that only blew parts. raced home from school gasping 
| 


color and a different style?’ 


wind. Finally he hollered for that he had been chased all the way down 


your inquiries...call our nearest office. - emommg tad wathion down the the stvect by o munch bigger Sey. hou 
he insisted the experience had been re 


ated ac xt d his . h- 
in the opposite door, opened the peated again next day, his worried moth 


other side of the street. His rescuer climb 


j >T S ing re e 1oh | 
frozen door from the inside, then asked er did some spying. Sure enough a hulh 


ing senior grader was after him the third 


TORONTO GENERAL TRUSTS (eee eee OO eet ee 


took his name, to report him to the prin 
men 2en, Bee) REGINA cipal for crossing the road in the middle 
; : r-{ rom the treal of the block. Neither the little guy or his 

MONTREAL oS ew me menen, | 
OTTAWA 3 CALGARY 
WINDSOR EDMONTON 
WINNIPEG VANCOUVER 


! } . ' 10 rd 
converts tf singie mother had ever seen a Oossing guard 


before 





‘4 


rs S10 > for true, humorous anecdotes reflecting the current 


First. Established Trust Compuny in Canada Canadian scene. No contributions can be returned. 
Address Parade, c/o Maclean’s Magazine, 481 University Avenue, Toronto 2, Ontario. 
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* Only Labatt’s Pilsener Lager Beer has the . 
exciting Pilsen flavour—the true lager flavour— 
because only Labatt’s possess the secret of the 


original lager recipe from Pilsen, birthplace of 






lager beer. 


. Labat?t's PILSEN 


WINNIPEG : VANCOUVER . VICTORIA 


J 


MONTREAL TOROHAT SO LONDON 


New nickel-chrome plated appliances 
so bright...so right for modern living 


= 


Beautiful designs ... added conveniences in the new household 
appliances plated with Inco Nickel. How much easier and more 
efficient they make your housework. And _ how satisfying to 


know that they ll look as bright and attractive years from now 


as they do today. 


That’s the beauty of appliances plated with nickel-chrome. 


And their utility! They add sparkle to your kitchen. Food 
stains, grease and grime wipe off so easily. They won't crack, 
chip or deteriorate from rust and corrosion in normal use. 

It's the good heavy plating of nickel under the chrome that 
provides the real protection against rust, corrosion and wear... 


helps insure lasting beauty in depth. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL 


COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED 


S55 YONGE STREET, TORONTO 


aN 
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